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% When you 
Be fly Delta to 
If Orlando, getting 
there really is 
half the fun 

Because this 
year, as part of 
the Walt Disney 
World 20th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion, we've arranged for your favor- 
ite characters, Mickey and Minnie, 
to greet you and your family at 
the airport 

It’s the kind of magical 


% 
4 
44 
o 


A. 


touch you'll only get from Delta, 
The Official Airline of Walt Disney 
World. And just what you'd 
expect from the airline that has 
the best overall record for passen 
ger satisfaction of any major US 
airline? 

For reservations or informa 
tion about our family vacation 
packages, see your Travel Agent 
Or call Delta’s Vacation Center toll 
free at 1-800-872-7786 

Our ground crew will meet 

more than your expectations. 


The Official Airline Of Disneyland. 
And WaltDisneyWorld.. 


n consumer complaint statis 


umpiled by the US. Department 


of Transportation since 1971. « Delta Air Lines, In 
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National features GM cars like this Oldsmobile Cutlass Ciera 





Introducing the new National Green Lots. 
The best parking in the Magic Kingdom and EPCOT Center. 


Rent with National” during the Walt Disney | Celebration Parade, with floats over three stories tall 






World 20th Anniversary and you won't just And the nighttime fantasy procession of Disney 
get a great car. You'll also get a great place to characters, SpectroMagic—to name just a few 
park it. Now there's a parking lot exclusively for Shouldn’t you be on your way already? We have a lot 
National customers in the Magic Kingdom” Park waiting for you. For reservations and more information 


and another one in EPCOT” Center. Both of which —_ on National’s Green Lots at Walt Disney World” Resort, 
put you only steps away from the Walt Disney World call your travel agent or National at 1-800-CAR-REN I 
20th Anniversary Celebration, featuring 20 spectacular 


new attractic - Inc — the amazing new multi- =~ National 
dimensional Muppet adventure, Jim Henson’s ae CarRental 


Muppet#Vision 3D. The spectacular Surprise 


Yer available on cerain rental packages and at all participating Florida locatior 
© The Walt I 


.. a romantic dinner on the Caribbean Sea. It's Mickey or You'll get Premier’s exclusive All Three Parks Passports with 

his friends and all their magic. It's Premier’s Cruise and Disney Va- unlimited admissions to Walt Disney World plus River Country 

cation. The best way for your family to experience two vacations and Pleasure Island. And our exclusive “Magic Morning Breakfast” 
in one: a 3- or 4-day Bahamas cruise and a 3- or 4-day stay at Walt with Mickey or other Disney characters. With special family prices 

Disney World. Only on Premier's Big Red Boat, the Official Cruise starting at just $824 for adults, and $579 for kids, it's an incredible 

Line of Walt Disney World, will you find dinner guests that are quite ‘= value you'll only find on Premier’s Cruise and Disney Vacation. 


animated. Or a crew that's a little Goofy. Because Disney charac- PREMIER'S For a more inviting look, see your travel agent or call 4) v 


ters sail on every cruise. And only Premier's Cruise and Disney 


1-800-473-3262 for a free brochure* Oh, and /%iudl, 
Vacation guarantees you a stay at a Walt Disney World Resort. y 


about dinner. Don't worry. We'll supply the ears. ih 


BIG RED BOAT on 
Te Official ' Ce | of Web Disney Woke. ® 


*Call for a free brochure: |-800-473-3262. Preview your trip with our “Cruise and Disney Vacation” video for $9.95 (refundable upon purchase of a cruise). 
Order by phone using your American Express, Visa or MasterCard, or send check or money order to Premier Cruise Lines, P.O. Box 515, Cape Canaveral, FL 32920, 


Prices are per person. double occupancy, based on 1992 Super Value Season including S months advance purchase savings. Port charges not included. Subyect to availablity. Restrictions apply 
Not combinable with any other offers. Certain gateways require an aw add-on Ships’ regetry Baharras and Libera. © sa £1992 Premier Cruise Lines Ltd © 1992 The Wak Disney Company. 

















It Gives You Power, Eiticiency 
And Anti-Lock Brakes, Standard 


Imports Give You The Option To Spend More 


as: sh “ee 





Grand Am’s new overhead cam engine gives you all the driving punch you want with the 
fuel efficiency of EPA est. MPG of 25 city/35 hwy. The security of automatic door locks and the control of advanced 

anti-lock brakes are also standard, all for $11,899" To get ABS on Toyota Camry, you have to spend $15,613: 
On Honda Accord, $18,045' No wonder Consumers Digest named Grand Am” a “Best Buy” in its class. 


The idea's simple: More car, for less money. At the right time. 


"MSRP including dealer prep. Tax, license, destination charge and optional equipment additional The New Grand Am SE 
‘ 


PONTIAC. 
A New Kind Of Excitement 


Le. PONTIAC CARES... with an extensive 3-year/36,000-mile, no-deductible warranty (see your dealer for terms of this limited warranty) plus 24-hour Roa iside Assistance 
PONBAE call toll-free 1-800-762-4900 for more product information and dealer locations [Js BUCKLE UP, AMERICA! ©1992 GM CORP. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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Why Voters Don’t Trust Clinton 


Qualms about his character could doom him in November 


THE CAMPAIGN: Ross Perot’s Army 

The Texan billionaire waters his grass-roots movement 
IDEAS: Stamp Out the Income Tax! 

The U.S. should levy a direct consumption tax instead 
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The Wal-Mart revolution makes downtown merchants cry 
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cia Director Robert Gates comes in from the cold war 
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As Noriega awaits sentencing, his nation goes straight 
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A photo gallery about slaughter in the streets 
BRITAIN: Winning Is Not Enough 

John Major still must treat a national malaise 
SOCIETY: The AIDS Ordeal of Arthur Ashe 

Weighing the desire to know against the right of privacy 
ENVIRONMENT: The Beef About Beef 

Are cattle to blame for world hunger and global warming? 
PROFILE: Holly wood’s Comeback Kid 

Thanks toa witty new film, Robert Altman is a player again 
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American youngsters fare well by studying math in Japanese 
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LIVING: Mickey Mouse Without a Beret 


Disney’s French theme park makes few bows to local mores 
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A bitter struggle over access to the fabled Barnes collection 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR 





HIS ISSUE OF TIME CONTAINS THE MOST SIGNIFI- 

cant changes since the magazine's creation in 

1923—a long stretch in the life of a successful 

and pre-eminent publication. We have rede- 
signed Time with you in mind, to make the magazine 
more accessible, more relevant and more valuable than 
ever in an era in which the instantaneous transmission 
of news around the world has transformed both how 
much—and how little—we all know. 

The first change you will notice as you begin reading 
is the weekly news summary that starts on page 22. This 
section, called The Week, will deliver on the purpose that 
our founders, Briton Hadden and Henry Luce, set for the 
magazine in its prospectus in 1922: to keep busy people 
informed. Today readers like you are busier than ever 
and blanketed by sound bites and news fragments as 
never before. Time's news summary sorts the important 
from the trivial, the timeless from the fleeting 

After the news summary, you will find the main part 
of the magazine, a body of stories that do not just record 
events but go well beyond the news. These stories define 
the essential mission of a newsmagazine in the era of 
split-second global communications: to give you more— 
more than you saw on television, heard on the radio or 
read in your local newspaper. Not just more facts, but 
more understanding. The 1992 version of Time's pro- 
spectus might offer, as editor-in-chief Jason McManus 
puts it, “to meet the needs of busy men and women who 
already think of themselves as quite well informed.” 

Toward the end of the magazine you will find a new 
section called Reviews. Readers have always looked to 
Time for critical judgments on new movies, books, plays, 
art exhibits and other forms of culture. Whether to help 
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you make choices or just to keep you current, we have 
grouped all the reviews into one handy section. The 
magazine then closes with People and Essay, two of the 
most widely read departments. 

In reorganizing the magazine, we have made aes- 
thetic changes as well. We believe you will find the new 
design of the pages cleaner and more direct, making it 
easier for you to find what most interests you. We have 
replaced Times Roman, the body typeface since the 
1940s, with Time Text, drawn for us by Boston type de- 
signer David Berlow. The type is based on sturdy, clear 
styles like Century and Madison, which became popular 
in American newspapers at the last turn of the century. 
While you may notice that some pictures are bigger, 
the overall balance between photos and text has not 
changed 

As we worked on this new design, one goal was up- 
permost in our minds: never to forget that this was not 
only our Time but, most important, your Time. We have 

| always been a newsmagazine and always will be. We 
know that you look to Time for thorough reporting, ex- 

| cellent writing and sound judgment. You expect us to 

| discover the undiscovered and explain the unexplained. 
In a world overwhelmed by instant, unanalyzed news, 
you demand reflection and perspective, balance and 
breadth. 

This will be our goal, week in and week out, in the 
new TIME. 


(Nn CL 


Time's new design was developed over the past year 
by a team led by Arthur Hochstein, 38, who becomes 
design director as of this issue. Arthur, center, 
brings a journalist's sensibility to his craft. He was 
involved in both editing and design at newspapers in 
his hometown of St. Louis before coming to TIME in 
1985. Working closely with Arthur were, from left, 
Jane Frey, Leah Purcell and Betsy Brecht. Jane has 
worked at FORTUNE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, and will 


now focus on our international editions. Leah has 


been a designer on covers. Betsy came to us from 


WBMG, a magazine-design firm headed by Walter 
Bernard and Milton Glaser. The entire effort was 


overseen by art director Rudy Hoglund. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS 
FOR PATIENTS TAKING 
stashed SR (diltiazem HCI) 


If your doctor has 
prescribed Cardizem SR, 
you may be able to take 
new Cardizem CD. 
Cardizem CD contains 
the same medication as 
Cardizem SR in anew 
dosage formulation. 


ft NEW CARDIZEM CD: 


e SHOULD BE MORE 
ECONOMICAL 


e IS EASIER TO TAKE 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR 
IF CARDIZEM CD IS 
" RIGHT _— 





For more information, and 
for a FREE quarterly issu e of 
CardiSense™, a newsletter on 


Lean ng, Call we f 
Sacco CARDIZEM CD 


1- 800- 424- 6911 (diltiazem HCl) 


MARION MERRELL DOW ING 
iM PRESCRIPTION PRODUCTS DIVISION 

KANSA ' 
CCDAHO79/A6391 
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LETTERS 


Country music 
addresses the 
poignancy of past loves 
and the loss of 


innocence. 


John Reynolds Jr. 
Sandy, Utah 


Country s 


Big 


iBoom 


The new Nastville 
| sevad comes 
| of age 
captures & 
mainstreae 





GARTH BROOKS DESERVES TO BE ON | 


your cover: a unique combination of tal- 
ent, bravado and charm [Music, March 
30]. He is, however, the product and cul- 
mination of more than a decade of excel- 
lent country entertainers—Larry Gatlin, 
Barbara Mandrell, Alabama, to name a 
few. And what about George Strait, 
Steve Wariner and, especially, Ricky 
Van Shelton? Country music has never 
been so rich in variety and talent, 

Carl Edwards 

New York City 


I'M A COUNTRY FAN. PUT A KNIFE IN MY 

heart, but please don’t make me listen to 
Garth Brooks. 

Jon Saint 

South Burlington, Vt. 


COUNTRY MUSIC ADDRESSES THE POol- 
gnancy of past loves and the loss of inno- 
cence. One of the best descriptions of it 
is the title of the book Country Music: 





White Man's Blues, by John Grissim. | 
try to be kind to the newer country sing- 
ers, but after listening to many of them, I 
have a deeper appreciation for the tow- 
ering vocal achievements of the old pros, 
Jim Reeves and Patsy Cline. They are 
more definitive than ever. 
John Reynolds Jr. 
Sandy, Utah 


HOORAY! COUNTRY MUSIC HAS COME OF 
age. The yuppies strike again! The GMC 
pickup truck has given way to Volvos 
and BMWS. It is sad that this music has 
been stolen from the farmer and the 
blue-collar worker—the very people it 
was intended for. 
Whitney Howland 
Elsah, Ill. 


Looking Ahead to 2000 


HENRY GRUNWALD’S PIECE “THE YEAR 
2000,” on the end of this century and the 
beginning of the next, was excellent [Es- 
say, March 30). His insights are incredi- 
ble, and his knowledge of history is sec- 
ond to none. In a world of hamburger, 
reading his essay was like having a 
steak. It tasted good and had substance. 
Thank you for the great mind food. 
Robert Methvin 
Napa, Calif. 


THE YEAR 2000 IS THE END. THE BEGIN- 

ning of the next century is 2001. 
Edward Kausel 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Bumpy Road to Rio 


AS A CANADIAN YOUTH WHO ATTENDED A 
preparatory meeting for the Rio de Ja- 
neiro Earth Summit, | am glad to see 
that this vital international conference 
is beginning to receive the coverage it 
needs [ENvironMENT, March 30]. But in 
addition to focusing on the environ- 
ment, you should have noted the intrin- 
sically linked issue of economic aid to 
developing countries. If the U.S. flour- 
ished at the expense of the environment, 
why should it demand that the still de- 
veloping world not be able to do like- 
wise? The problems arising from devel- 
opment must be solved simultaneously 
with those of the environment, and un- 


less the U.S. stops its self-centered isola- | 
| tionism, the whole world will lose. 


Russell Vance 
Kingston, Canada 





IF THE U.S. WANTS TO BE CONSIDERED A 

backwater of selfish ostriches, then 

President Bush should ignore the Earth 

Summit in Brazil. The world communi- 
ty will get the message. 

Allison Hutchinson 

Longview, Wash. 


The Pornography Controversy 


YOUR REPORT ON THE DEBATE OVER 
whether pornography is protected by 
the First Amendment [Law, March 30] 
discusses the charges, made by some, of 
violence in pornography. Such attacks 
are spurious because most pornography 
is nonviolent. Researchers in 1954 and 
1990 demonstrated that the amount of 
violence in X-rated films is about 21% 
and probably less. In 1990 film expert 
Stephen Prince reported on a sample of 
32 mainstream adult movies and discov- 
ered that men tend to be the sex objects 
in most of them. Extreme forms of vio- 
lence did not tend to occur in conjunc- 
tion with sex scenes. In 1984 Joseph W. 
Slade determined that from 1915 to 
1972, rape scenes occurred in about 5% 
of hard-core pornographic movies. 
Bondage magazines like the ones pic- 
tured in your article are designed to ap- 
peal to those interested in erotic fetishes 
rather than plain brutality. 
Robert Gaines 
Springfield, La. 


BY CONTRASTING MY VIEWS ON THE JACK- 
sonville Shipyards case with those of 
“other A.c.t.u. officials,” your article 
could be read as implying that | endorse 
judicial or managerial control over pri- 
vate possession of pornography at work, | 
don’t. If shipyard workers want to stuff 
their own lockers with materials that de- 
grade women, that's their problem—and 
may even be their right. But when they 
put those pictures or writings ina female 
co-worker’s locker, post them in the 
shared workplace or otherwise use them 
to taint and humiliate her, that’s sexual 
harassment. Not all feminists think por- 
nography is the primary means by which 
men subjugate women. Sexual harass- 
ment on the job—similar to racial harass- 
ment—includes any intimidating behav- 
ior directed against women workers 
because of their sex, thus denying them 


an equal chance to succeed. 


Mary Ellen Gale, Professor 
School of Law, Whittier College 
Los Angeles 


YOU FAILED TO NOTE OUR LANDMARK 
alliance that was formed to endorse the 
proposed Pornography Victims’ Com- 
pensation Act. The nation’s largest fem- 
inist and conservative organizations, 
100 National Organization for Women 
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O WHY IS IT CALLED A VAN? Its a question a lot of people are asking about the Mazda MPV. 
After all, with a smooth running V6" and rear anti-lock brakes, it drives more like a car. With effortless 
handling and a soothing hum at highway speeds, it feels more like a car. Even its side door works like a 
| car door. ¢ But the MPV is more than just a family car. It’s family entertainment. Optional 8-passenger seating 
| 
will take you to the movies in comfort and 4-wheel drive will tame the obstacles of a family vacation. ¢ If all 


this werent enough, the MPV was 








again named one of Car and Drivers : a ue 


3) 
5) 
mo" 
SLLLTL ~ 
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“Ten Best Cars.”** So why is it called 














a minivan? Its not, its called an MPV. 


18 
, 





THE MAZDA MPV 

Available 3.0L V6 engine, 8-passenger seating, 
front/rear dual air conditioning. Rear anti-lock 
brakes. 36-month/50,000-mile limited warranty. 
No-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. 
See your dealer for limited-warranty details. 
For a free brochure on any new Mazda car 
or truck, call 1-800-639-1000. 


¥ . ne 
“Avalluble V6. “*Carand Drive se Lis, ©99L Malliores of Aricrica, Inc IT -}UST- FEELS RIGHT.” 





There 
Are A Lot 


Of Reasons 
W histler’s Out 


In Front. 


In fact, more than five 
million of them. That's 
how many radar detectors 





we've put on the road over the 

past 20 years — more than anyone else. Why? 
Reasons like advanced technology, quality 

and the best customer support in the business. 
Including our Double Coverage —_, "enema 
offer*: Buy any Whistler radar 
detector, and in the unlikely event 
it needs repairs, we'll fix it, FREE. 
If it's stolen, we'll replace it, FREE. Eimm 
And if you move up to one of our more 
advanced models, we'll give you $20.00 cash 
back. We put your needs first. And that keeps 
us out in front. 


Whistler © 


America’s No. 1 Radar Detector 
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chapters, the Family Research Council, 

the American Family Association, rape 

crisis centers, battered-women's shel- 

ters and antipornography groups na- 

tionwide have joined together in a his- 
toric effort to lobby for this bill. | 
Page Mellish, President 

Feminists Fighting Pornography 

New York City 
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How the Cookie Crumbles 
Women threw 
down their 
spatulas in disgust 
over Hillary 
Clinton's remark, 
“I suppose I could 
have stayed home, 
baked cookies and 
had teas.” The response to her 
comment [NATION, March 30] had 
plenty of ingredients and flavor but 
not much sweetness. For instance, 
there is the reaction of disaffected 
voter June Connerton of Princeton, 
N.J.: “If Lever entertained the idea of 
voting for Bill Clinton, the smug } 
bitchiness of his wife's comment has | 
nipped that notion in the bud.” Then 
add the annoyance of homemakers 
like Cindy Berg of La Crosse, Wis.: “I 
resent the implication that those of 
us who stay at home just bake 
cookies. We hardly have the time!” 
Stir in the assessment of men like 
Austin Thornton of Langhorne, Pa., 
who wrote, “I'll have the tea and 
cookies, please. You take the 
lawyers and politicians, male and 
female.” Finally, for a balanced diet, 
garnish with the positive testimony of 
Bridgette Monroe of Atlanta, who 
observed, “Hillary Clinton provides a 
successful role model for millions of 
American women. I, for one, am glad 
she didn't decide to stay home.” 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name. 
address and home telephone. 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 





Subscription Renewals? | 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 

















Independent business owners have more responsibilities than most. 


Responsibilities to their clients, their partners, their employees and their 


own families. Which may explain why so many of them delegate some of 


those responsibilities to the financial experts of Mutual Of New York. Highly trained profes- 


HE'S PREPARED TO GIVE PROFESSIONAL 
ADVICE AND FATHERLY ADVICE BUT 
HE LOOKS 10 US FOR FINANCIAL ADVICE, 


Pa 


sionals with a reputation for build- 
ing close relationships with their 
clients in order to understand their 
unique problems and offer specific 
and timely solutions. Ranging 
from retirement and annuity plans. 
To Key Person programs. ‘lo dis- 
ability coverage that includes wage 
continuation, overhead expense 
coverage, even funding to enable 
one partner to purchase a disabled 
partners share. All of which help 
provide security for the future. 
And enable you to focus on all the 
other responsibilities that come 


across your 


desk. For more information and a confidential, customized profile of your 


business situation, call 404-261-6669. 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


MONY FOR LIFE 


Atlanta Associates 
10 Piedmont Center 


3495 Piedmont Rd., NE, Suite 910 


Atlanta, GA 30305 





©1992. The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 1740 Broadway, NY. NY 10019 Investment products offered through MONY Securities Corp. Member NASD, SIPC 















ou stay alert as it relieves 


sneezing, runny nose, itchy, watery ey lus stuffed-up nose 
caused by seasonal nasal allergies. 


Seldane-D causes no more drowsiness Just one tablet every 12 hours gives you relief around the clock 
than a placebo (a sugar pill). without causing sedating side effects. 
In medical studies with hundreds of patients, there was no Selda Seldane-D? 
significant difference in drowsiness between those who took ifvon Bae = D? 
F you t suffer from a stuffed-up nose, your 
Seldane-D and those who took a sugar pill. doctor may prescribe Seldane without a deconges- 
Why over-the-counter products tant. After all, why take more medication than you 
often don’t deliver the relief you need. need? Furthermore, any decongestant, prescription or 
Antihistamines (like Benadryl®) can relieve some over-the-counter, may cause nervousness, dizziness, or 
of your symptoms, but they can also make you drowsy. " sleeplessness. Of course, your doctor is the person best quali- 
And while decongestants (like Sudafed”) don’t make fied to tell you exactly what you need. So, talk to your doctor. 
you drowsy, they can only relieve your stuffed-up nose? It just may be worth it. 


Seldane-D combines a nonsedating antihistamine 


with a decongestant for the first time, SHelDAViT Ee BD 










The Seldane® (terfenad Seldane-D is the 
world’s nse meat eb s schioegeeiel The (terfenadine 60 mg and pseudoephedrine HC! 120 mg) 
“D” in Seldane-D is the most preferred decongestant! EXTENDED-RELEASE TABLETS bid 


“Source: Physicians’ Desk Reference for Nonprescription Drugs® Oradell, NJ: Medical Eoonomics Company, Ine, 1991 

{Based upon worldwide prescription and distribution information (1986-1991). Data on file, Marion Merrell Dow Inc. 

#Based upon US. prescnpbon and distribution information on single-entity decongestants (1986-1991). Data on file, Marion Merrell Dow Ine. 

PLEASE SEE THE BRIEF SUMMARY OF PRESCRIBING INFORMATION ON AN ADIACENT PAGE 

Benadryt* ts a registered trademark of Parla:-Duvis, Morris Plains, NJ. Sudafed* is a registered trademark of Burroughs Wellcome Ca. Research Triangle Park. NC 


SEDAGM/ASIIO 991992. Manion Merrell Dow Inc: O1NAD 
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Making sense 
out of nonsense 


Some self-proclaimed clean-air “experts” have been saying for years that if 
cars ran on alcohol instead of gasoline, we would all breathe easier. Make 
sense? Not from a scientific standpoint. 

Recent research findings are raising new doubts among scientists and, 
if America's lucky, among lawmakers, too. 

Champions of wood alcohol, or methanol, have touted it as the fuel of 
choice for reducing vehicle emissions and smog-producing ozone. When pre- 
liminary methanol studies of some years ago yielded mixed environmental 
results, high cost projections and concerns about high toxicity, this fuel’s star 
lost some luster. Still, advocates decided it deserved a more thorough 
review. 


Now it has gotten it. Methanol is among the alternative fuels being 
studied by the Auto/Oil Air Quality Improvement Research Program (AQIRP), 
the most comprehensive clean-air research program ever conducted that 
considers vehicles and the fuels they use as a total system. 

After two years of testing, AQIRP recently released its findings on the 
contribution to ozone formation of cars and light-duty trucks powered by 
“M85; a mixture of 85-percent methanol and 15-percent gasoline. (Gasoline is 
added to methanol to help it cold-start cars and, for human safety, to give it a 
visible flame when it burns.) The study weighed various fuel formulas, vehicles, 
test-model cities and pollutants in myriad combinations. 

The results were mixed, but one key finding was startling: By the year 
2010, M85 used in the study's prototype vehicles, designed to run on metha- 
nol or gasoline, could contribute 26 percent more to ozone in smog-plagued 
Los Angeles than today's gasoline in today’s gasoline vehicles would. From 
previous AQIRP studies, we had indications that by 2010, gasoline vehicles 
powered by the best reformulated gasoline tested by the researchers to date 
would contribute 26 percent /ess to L.A. ozone than today’s gasolines would. 
Put the two results together, and that's a whopping 52-percent ozone swing 
between gasoline and methanol, and it's given the researchers pause. 

Researchers were also given pause on the economic side. An AQIRP- 
contracted study found that, in the mid-1990s, the cost to motorists of M85 
would be the equivalent of 74 cents a gallon higher than the cost of gasoline. 
And that doesn’t take into account the transition costs of retooling or replac- 
ing refinery hardware, pipelines and service stations—costs that eventually 
would have to be borne by motorists. 

While these methanol findings are less than glowing, this is hardly the 
last word on the subject. Methanol-prototype vehicles are likely to improve; 
gasoline vehicles and fuels will continue to improve, too. Research will keep 
pace with all these improvements to see if different emissions findings 


What we know for sure at the moment is this: There's no conclusive 
basis yet for authorizing any one fuel type over another. And wisely, our legis- 
lators and regulators haven't rushed to premature mandates for methanol. 

We're hopeful that our lawmakers will let science guide their future 
clean-air decisions. Otherwise, we could wind up with costlier fuels, costlier 
cars and no less smog than we had before. 


Three U.S. automakers and 14 oil companies, including Mobil, 
launched the Auto/Oil Air Quality Improvement Research Program in 
1989. It's a $40-million effort to provide legislators and regulators with 
the data they need to help meet the nation’s clean-air goals. At AQIRP's 
invitation, federal and state agencies reviewed the research plans from 
the start. Test data are readily available to all interested parties, and the 
Environmental Protection Agency and the California Air Resources 
Board are among the regular recipients. 














Epson Reliability. As youd 
expect from the longest-running 
printer company, the ActionPrinter 
is built to last. And backed solidly 
by our two-year warranty. 















Unique Paper Tray. The only 
dot matrix printer with a paper 
cassette tray. So you won't get fed 
up handling tractor feed paper. 


Quick & Quiet. /n case you 
haven't heard, the ActionPrinter 
is considerably quieter than the 
average dot matrix printer— 
even when zipping along at 
250 characters per second. 


To Use. Setup and operation couldn't be simpler. And Epson's convenient 
Quick Reference Card keeps you from struggling 
through hefty user man uals. 







Cr ot 
Quick Reference 





This mmatiz rinter ‘ most often. For 
i nstructions you Ineed ; 
ets card aon ay of These topics: see your User's Guide. 
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292 Epson Amerkanc,, 20770 Madrona Ave., Torrance, CA 90508. 













Very, Very Affordable. With a list price 
of just $299, this is clearly a printer anyone 


can feel at home with. scALABLE FONT S 


a 



















Quality Output. You can print a 
variety of letter-quality type in a variety 
of sizes, and give all your work a more 
professional look. 


Home Economics. 


| 
‘i he new Epson® ActionPrinter™ 3250 is the first 


















dot matrix printer built specifically for the home 


Compact & Lightweight. The design is user. Its design is sleek and space-saving. Its features 
y revolutionary: the ActionPrinter sits flat or ; es , 
j stands upright, fitting easily in any work- practical and easy to use. Its construction, Epson solid. 
space. The perfect printer to have around ‘ : i ; 

- yee bn —- L All for a price that’s nothing short of amazing. 


For a free introductory course in printers, turn to 
our booklet,“What You Should Know Before Buying A 
Dot Matrix Printer.” Just call 
800-289-3776 for your copy, 


and the name of the Epson 


Then stop in soon. 
And take home a printer that could 


teach the others a lesson or two. 





Desktops Dot Matrix Notebooks Lasers Sere 


For dealer referral, call 890-BUY-EPSON (800-289-5776). In Canada, call 800 -(4)-EPSON 
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LeBaron Landau $15,710" 


How to buy on impulse and still be 
ridiculously responsible. 


You experience Chrysler LeBaron Landau’s stereo sound, air- 
conditioning, and plush leather-trimmed interior.t And you know this 
kind of luxury is hard to resist. Then you consider the standard driver’s air bag. 
The available anti-lock disc brakes and the power of a fuel-injected V6 engine. The 


Owner’s Choice Protection Plan that lets 








you decide between 3-year/36,000- 
mile bumper-to-bumper or 
Z-year/70,000-mile drivetrain protection™* 
The modest numbers on the sticker—and now the added incentive of $1,000 cash 
back—and suddenly, your extravagant taste is more than justified by one of today’s 


exceptional automotive values. For information, call 1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 


ADVANTAGE: CHRYSLER ® 




















"MSRP exdudes tide, toes, destination chane and opsions lised hove. TOpoonal **First owner chooses eather | A2 basic with 7/10 powertrain promcaon OR 3/36 bask warranty. 1/36 cre ae O°’ 
ecdudes normal maintenance, adjustments and wear items. See these limited warrannes and details at deaber, Resticnons apply = 
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CALIFORNIA BOUND: 
Buchanan is making a list 
and heading for a Golden 
State showdown 


ee en | 


Political correctness is 
spreading like a virus 
through the English 
language, turning ev- 
ery personal trait into 
an agenda. Recently 
spotted: Women of Size 
and Fruitarian (one 
who refuses to eat any- 
thing that requires the 
killing of plants or 
animals). 

A few suggested 
terms for the compleat 
political correctoid: 
MORALLY CHALLENGED: 
Mike Milken, John 
Gotti, Manuel Noriega, 
Leona Helmsley and ev- 
ery other soul who finds 
thievery and deceit 
irresistible 
WOMEN (OR MEN) OF 


SOLITUDE: people of size 


on Saturday nights 
VERTICALLY GIF TED: Mi- 
chael Jordan (the oppo- 
site of “vertically chal- 
lenged,” a term for 
short people) 
BEHAVIORALLY IM- 
PAIRED: Archie Bunker 


HUMANTARIAN (not to be 


confused with Humani- 
tarian): Jeffrey Dahmer 
MOTIVATIONALLY DIS- 
POSSESSED: plumb lazy 
MSTERLY: a feminine 
term for a manifesta- 
tion of superior skill 
INTUITIVELY DEPRIVED: 
thick 

DIFFERENTLY EVOLVED: 
pets have feelings too 





GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO 


Buchanan: Going for the Gold 


WELL BEFORE CALIFORNIANS GET A CHANCE TO MAKE THEIR 
wishes known in their June 2 primary, President Bush may 
have a majority of his party's delegates locked up. So why does 
PAT BUCHANAN press on? He has said he is fighting for the soul 
of the party. By taking the ideological battle to California, Bu- 
chanan also hopes for a shoot-out with Governor Pete Wilson, 
a moderate whom he may face in a 1996 presidential bid. But 
most important of all are those restless California conserva- 
tives. They are the stuff of a dream mailing list—and Buchan- 
an is determined to sign them up for his own. 





Don’t Underestimate Perot 

SUDDENLY THE WHITE HOUSE IS PAYING VERY CLOSE ATTEN- 
tion to this fellow PEROT, thanks in part to the alarms sounded 
by the President's son George W. Bush. George W., who lives 
in Dallas and knows a number of ardent Perot supporters, has 
been worried that the Bush-Quayle campaign has been under- 
estimating the dangers posed by a Perot candidacy. The Presi- 
dent needs 270 electoral votes to win. In 1988, though, Bush 
won 120 of his 426 electoral votes by margins of less than 5% of 
the total ballots cast. According to George W.’s calculations, 
the Democratic candidate can win if Perot siphons off just 5% 
of the vote in 12 key states: Illinois, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Missouri, California, New Mexico, Michigan, Colorado, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Oklahoma and Tennessee. And California and the 
South are already considered Perot’s main strongholds 
among the white, middle-class, unhappy voters Bush needs. 
Sums up a senior adviser to the Bush campaign: “Ross Perot 
doesn’t have to do well to knock Bush off.” 


Trouble in the Ranks 


DICK CHENEY HAS EARNED HIGH MARKS AS THE BUSH ADMINIS~- 
tration’s embodiment of square-jawed Western rectitude. But 
some in the U.S. military no longer see him that way. Though 
his forthright account of dozens of House-bank overdrafts 
while a Congressman satisfied most political observers, it did 
not wash with citizens of the more stringent military culture. 
Letters in service newspapers have pointed out that the armed 
forces would never have tolerated such behavior. Wrote an 
outraged correspondent in the Army Times: “There have been 
good troops put out of the services with a bad discharge for 
having committed lesser offenses than Cheney did.” 


AWorrisome Brand of Japanese Investor 

EVEN AS THE FBI IS GAINING GROUND ON THE AMERICAN 
branch of the Mafia, it is getting ready to take on a new 
threat: the yAKUZA—Japanese mobsters. An _ estimated 
100,000 yakuza in Japan rake in some $10 billion a year from 
narcotics, extortion and loan-sharking. As the gangs channel 
that cash into legitimate investments in the U.S. and Europe, 
the rst will be hard pressed to decipher the money trail. One 
reason: money laundering is not a crime in Japan, so the 
mobsters can operate through shell corporations without the 
kind of close scrutiny at home that hampers crooks in other 
countries—and provides invaluable help to American law 
enforcement. a 
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10¢ A DANCE: JUST 
CALL 1-800-426... 


ON THE EVE OF THE NEW YORK 
primary, James Carville, Bill 
Clinton's guru, spotted 
Jacques Barzaghi, Jerry 
Brown's, at a television 
studio. “Barzaghi!” cried 
Carville, sweeping his 
opposite into a dance. Ah, 
New York in the springtime! 


Vox POP 


Do you favor a federal 

law that would prohibit 

employers from hiring 

permanent 

for striking workers? 
YES NO 
29% 60 

f Amencan atuts 
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CASH TO SPARE: 
Ina formal succession ritual, 

the new chief of a Tokyo 

yakuza group pledges 
allegiance to “family,” 

country and the SunGoddess_ | 
before underworld bosses 
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DELEGATES 


DECIDED IN ELECTIONS SO FAR 
}¢———Needed to nominate: 2,145 





Clinton Edges Closer, 
But Doubts Persist 


Though bloodied in New York, he’s 
now more than halfway home 


THE STREET FIGHT IN NEW YORK PRODUCED NEITHER 
the knockout for Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton 
that pundits had once predicted nor the upset for 
former California Governor Jerry Brown that 
seemed possible in the heat of the ugly brawl there. 
As both candidates limped back to their corners, 
only Massachusetts Senator Paul Tsongas had rea- 
son to grin: he came in second by staying away. 
When it was over, Clinton was left standing but 
bloodied with 41% of the vote against 26% for Brown 
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a third of New York’s Democratic vote, when he 
flirted with Jesse Jackson as his choice for Vice 
President. His association with Jackson, who had 
referred to New York City as “Hymietown” during 
his presidential bid in 1984, did not produce a com- 
mensurate jump in support among black voters. 
Brown’s fuzzy plan for a 13% flat tax bothered al- 
most everyone. A bad week got worse when un- 
named former security guards claimed on an apc 
newscast that there had been rampant marijuana 
and cocaine use during parties at Brown's Los An- 
geles home while he was Governor. Brown himself 
was not accused of drug use, and he vehemently de- 
nies all charges. 

Tsongas remained on the New York ballot after 
he suspended his campaign on March 19. For any- 
one who wanted to lodge a protest vote against Clin- 
ton but couldn't stomach Brown, or vice versa, 
Tsongas’ sober message of economic growth offered 
an appealing alternative. “7songas is Greek for 
‘none of the above,’” quipped political analyst 
Kevin Phillips. Buoyed by his showing, Tsongas 
weighed a possible re-entry into the race for two 
days before deciding to stay out. He saw no real 
chance of winning the nomination and refused to be 
a spoiler, a term that bothered Brown not at all. 





Clinton 1,273 total Tsongas’ Lazarus performance in New York un- 
Tsongas covered the depth of dissatisfaction with Clinton, 
Brown | whose immediate concerns are the primaries in del- 
“ egate-rich states like Pennsylvania on April 28 and 
Other — : zs |) California, Ohio and New Jersey on June 2. He must 
*includes delegates already selected but not commuted to above three candidates also woo the 772 “super delegates” —party and 
STILL TO COME | elected officials—whose support he will need to se- 
cure the nomination. On doctor's orders, Clinton re- 
1,664 total paired to Arkansas at week’s end to rest, his voice 
6/2 New Jersey Other Sowee AP TIMEGaoNe | reduced toa croak. By the end of the New York cam- 
4/28 Pennsylvania 6/2 California paign he was exhausted. So were the voters. (See re- 
lated story on page 38.) a 
and a stunning 29% for Tsongas, who had suspend- 
ed his candidacy last month. Clinton’s trifecta in a = 
New York, Kansas and Wisconsin did little to as- Go Directly to Jail 
suage fears within his party that his nomination 
9 nm . neagtrd in Seika — pi | Noriega faces up to 120 years on 
ush, Two-thirds of New York Democrats said they . 
wanted another candidate in the race, and only a eight drug counts 
dismaying 27% of eligible voters bothered to show | IN THE LONG AND PERVERSE ANNALS OF CRIME, FEW 
up at the polls, the lowest turnout since the current felons have matched the dizzying fall of Manuel 
primary system has been created in 1980. Noriega: from Panamanian dictator to convicted 
The New York primary showcased once again | drug dealer. He was still the ruler of his country 
Clinton’s astonishing ability to take punches and | when an American grand jury indicted him in Feb- 
keep coming back. Clinton emerged with a near in- | ruary 1988 for narcotics trafficking. The following 
surmountable lock on the Democratic nomination, | year the U.S. invasion of Panama led to his arrest. 
with 1,273 of the 2,145 necessary delegates in hand. Noriega’s trial on drug and racketeering 
Tsongas has 528 delegates, Brown 264. charges began in Miami last September and finally 
Brown had vaulted into the New York klieg | ended last week. The jurors pondered for four days, 
lights after his upset of Clinton in the Connecticut then declared themselves deadlocked, with one ada- 
primary on March 24. But he alienated Jews, almost | mantly for acquittal. The judge ordered them to try 
99 
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again. Next day, surprisingly, they agreed: Noriega 
was guilty on eight of the 10 counts, which carry a 
possible sentence of 120 years in prison. (See related 
story on page 65.) Gi 


Was Gulf War 
Hardware Oversold? | 


Pentagon reports raise questions 
about some weapons’ effectiveness 


DESERT STORM GENERAL NORMAN SCHWARZKOPF 
once said its record was 33 for 33. President Bush 
was nearly as upbeat, claiming it was 41 out of 42. 
Last week a group of independent analysts said no- 
body can determine how many of the 47 threatening 
Iraqi Scud missiles were intercepted and destroyed 
by U.S. Patriot missiles. 

Steven Hildreth, a Congressional Research Ser- 





CAMERA ANGLE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. The 500,000 marchers who converged on Washington last Sunday were part of the largest 
demonstration in the capital's history. Still, the very day after the huge pro-choice rally, the Administration renewed its 
call for the Supreme Court to overturn Roe v. Wade, the 1973 case that established a constitutional right to abortion. 


vice defense specialist, told the House Government 
Operations Committee that the Army’s 1991 data 
would support a claim of only “one warhead kill.” 
Under fire, Major General Jay Garner confirmed 
that the Army, in a revised study, was dropping its 
kill claims from more than 80% in Saudi Arabia to 
70%, and from 50% in Israel to 40%. The Army's 
about-face represented a victory for M.I.T. professor 
Ted Postol, who triggered the inquiry by pointing 
out that even such nonexperts as careful CNN watch 
ers could tell that some of the Patriots’ alleged kills 
were clear misses, 

Meanwhile, the performance of other high-tech- 
nology weapons also came under fire. Classified in 
ternal Pentagon reports suggested that the vaunted 
F-117A Stealth fighter scored 60% of the time, not 
90%, and that only about half the 288 Tomahawk 
missiles fired actually hit their target, down trom 
85%. Even with these revised figures, the high-tech 
successes made the Desert Storm air campaign the 
most accurate in history is 
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HIT OR MISS? 
Asoldier operates a 
Patriot missile 
launcher in Saudi 
Arabia last year 
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FED UP: Colorado 
Democrat Tim Wirth 
joined the parade of 
lawmakers leaving 
Congress in disgust 





The Bums Throw 
Themselves Out 





Scandals and frustration inspire an 
exodus from Capitol Hill 


AT THE RATE THEY RE FLEEING CAPITOL HILL, LAW- 
makers may make the term-limits movement obso- 
lete. Already, 47 members have said they will quit 
the House at the end of this term, and 11 have been 
thrown out in primary elections; the exodus is the 
largest since 49 House members left voluntarily in 
1978. A few say they are leaving because recent 
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scandals have driven public regard for Congress to 
a new low. Throw in the effects of redistricting, and 
up to one-third of the 435 House members may be 
newcomers in November, 

Seven Senators have announced they will not 
seek re-election, including North Dakota Democrat 
Kent Conrad, who said he would pack it in after a 
single term if the deficit had not been reduced; he 
was as good as his word. The latest: Colorado Demo- 
crat Tim Wirth, also quitting after one term. Like 
New Hampshire Senator Warren Rudman, who 
bailed out last month, Wirth cited his frustration 
over deadlock and partisan bickering on Capitol 
Hill. But like many fellow incumbents, he may also 
have foreseen a tough re-election campaign. In 1989 
Wirth sought to ease restrictions on junk-bond 
trading; his opponents point out that the bankrupt 
investment firm Drexel Burnham Lambert—which 
specialized in junk bonds—contributed $41,000 to 
Wirth’s campaigns. w 


From Britain’s Voters: 
A Major Surprise 


The Tories narrowly survive the 
war on incumbents in Europe 


ACROSS EUROPE, THE ANGRY VOTERS OF 1992 HAVE 
been mounting ballot-box rebellions against their 
governments. In France's regional elections last 
month, the ruling Socialists won a paltry 18% of the 
vote. In Italy last week the Christian Democrats and 
their three coalition partners lost their governing 
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THE NEXT 
PAGE IN 
THE HISTORY 
OF AIR FARES 
IS ABOUT 
TO UNFOLD. 














AMERICAN ATE 
IMUE BACK] 


NEW AYANYTIME FARE FOR BUSINESS. 


American Airlines introduces a simple, straightforward pricing 
approach that has been long overdue in the airline industry. It all 


8% 


Off Full Coach 

Any Seat. Any Flight. Any Day 
No Advance Purchase Required 
There are no Saturday = rm 


begins with our new A’Anytime 


for business, which saves you 





fare 
38% off today’s domestic full Coach 





fare. Any day. Any seat. On any 
American or American Eagle* flight 
within the continental U.S 








stayovers required, No holiday blackout periods. No advance 
purchase requirements. Which means you can book your trip at the 
Plus, the tickets are refundable 

le changes before ticketing, you can always cha 


last minute and still save 48 


If vour sched 





or cancel your reservation without charge. And, if you need to 
change your routing or cane el for a refund after ticketing, you can 
for a $25 administrative service charge 





NEW PLANAYAHEAD FARES FOR LEISUE 


American's new PlanA’Ahead™ fares offer you two ways to sav 
even more, based on how far in advance you buy your ticket. And, 


PLANAAHEAD 7 
PLANAAHEAD 21 


New Low Advance-Purchase Fan 
Nonrefundable But Reusable 


are for round-trip travel only and —— 





our new AAnytime fare, these new [ 








advance-purchase fares are good on 
all American and American Eagle 
flights throughout the continental U.S 
Like most low-price, advance 
purchase fares, PlanAAhead tickets 





must be purchased within 24 hours of making reservations. A Sat. 
night stayover is required, seats are limited and tickets are nonreft 
able. But unlike most advance-purchase fares, PlanAAhead fares 

offer vou more flexibility, because now they are reusable. For exan 
if vou need to change your plans, American or your Travel Professi 
will reticket you for a nominal $25 service charge, as long as you n 


the applicable advance-purchase and length-of-stay requirements 
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NEW LOWER FIRST CLASS FARE. 


Finally, we are introducing a new First Class fare that is 20% to 50% 
lower than today’s full First Class fare and includes all of the amenities of 


20%-50% 


Off Today's 
Pull First Class Fare 


American's First Class service — from 
wide, comfortable seats with extra 
legroom to complimentary bev- 
erages, to a level of quality and 
comfort that is truly First Class 

Our new First Class fare is avail 
able onallAmencanAirins thd —eEEE = 
throughout the continental U.S. As with our AAnytime fare, if your plans 
change before ticketing, you can change or cancel your reservation 
without charge. A $25 service charge will apply after ticketing for 
changes in routing or to obtain a refund 

These new AAnytime, PlanAAhead and First Class fares are all part of 
asimplified program that we believe will prove more economical for you 
More efficient for us. And, most importantly, bring value back to air travel 





Amon fuxs ncrves the aught wer Movant pega rules, reubaaore we eved oder. a a 





VALUE FOR EVERYONE WHO FLIES. 


This is not a short-term sale. Nor is it a one-time promouon 
We believe this is a better way of doing business. For you. For us 
For everyone who flies 

While our new fare structure offers you lower fares, you still 
receive the high standard of service you've come to expect from 
American Airlines. You will continue to earn full mileage credit with 
our AtAdvantage” program, the airline industry's largest travel awards 
program. Moreover, these new fares are good on the nearly 4,000 daily 
domestic flights offered by American Airlines and American Eagle 

For more information, call your Travel Professional or American 


Airlines 


BRINGING VALUE BACK TO AIR TRAVEL" 


wegen with sec mon o 
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HOW AMERI 
IS REVOLUTIONIZING 
AIR FARES. 


The introduction of a highly simplified, cost-efficient fare structure by American Airlines 
represents a dramatic change designed to bring value back to air travel. What’s behind this effort? How is it different? 
Who will it benefit? The answers to these and other questions are outlined below. 


HOW IS AMERICAN’S 
NEW FARE STRUCTURE 
DIFFERENT? 

@ You can save 38% off today’s regular 
full Coach with our AfAnytime™ fare. Available on 
any domestic flight. Anytime. Any day. Without any 
advance-purchase requirements. 

When you plan your travel in advance, you 
can save even more with our new PlanA’Ahead™ 7 
and PlanAYAhead™ 21 fares. These fares, which 
carry certain restrictions, offer significant savings, 
based on how far in advance you buy your ticket 
And while PlanAAhead tickets are nonrefundable 
they can be reissued for flights on later dates 

Finally, we are introducing a new First Class 
fare that is 20% to 50% lower than today’s full First 
Class fare and is available on flights throughout the 
continental U.S 

All of these new fares are good any day of the 
week, with no charge to change your reservation 
prior to ticketing. After ticketing, if you need to 
change your routing or cancel your AAnytime or 
First Class ticket for a refund, Amencan or your 
Travel Professional will do so for a $25 administra- 
tive service charge. You can also change your 
PlanAAhead tickets for the same $25 service 
charge as long as you meet applicable advance- 
purchase and length-of-stay requirements 


HOW LONG WILL 
THIS PROGRAM 
LAST? 

@ These new fares are not part ofa 
short-term sale. And our simplified pricing struc- 
ture is not a one-time promotion. It is the way we 
intend to do business from now on 


WHY IS AMERICAN 
DOING THIS? 


Because, like any successful company 
@ we listen to our customers. And time 
and again, they have told us not only that 
many airline fares are too expensive, but that the 
whole fare structure is too complicated 
That's why we've created a program that 
brings simplicity and value back to air travel. Some- 
thing that's good for business. Both yours and ours 


38% Off Today's Domestic 
Full Coach Fare. No Advance Purchase Required. 


A Further Reduced Coach Fare. Purchase Your Ticket 
A iays in Advance. Nonrefundable But Reusable. 


PLANAYAHEAD 21 


Our Lowest Coach Fare. Purchase Your Ticket 21 Days 
In Advance. Nonrefundable But Reusable 


NEW FIRST CLASS 


20%-50% Off Today's Pull First Class Fare 





HOW WILL THIS 
BENEFIT BUSINESS 
TRAVELERS? 

@ We know that business travelers often 
had to compromise their schedules to meet in- 
flexible restrictions attached to reduced fares 
Now you can travel with complete flexibility, sav- 
ing 38% off full Coach whenever you fly with our 
AAnytime fare 

We also know that many business travelers 
felt that they were paying a fare disproportionately 
higher than the leisure flyer, who could purchase 
the same Coach seat for much less by booking in 
advance. Now, business travelers who must travel 
on even the shortest notice can still be assured of 
receiving a savings of 38% 


HOW WILL THIS 

BENEFIT LEISURE 

TRAVELERS? 

@ Ourtwo PlanAAhead fares make flying 

economical and simple to understand, 
With the elimination of other more complex 
fares, you can feel confident that you'll be getting 
American’s best value for your money, based 
on how far in advance you can plan your vacation 
or a visit to friends and relatives. Again, while 
PlanAAhead tickets are nonrefundable, we have 
added a new element of flexibility that allows you 
to exchange your ticket for flights at a later date 


HOW WILL IT 
IMPACT TRAVEL 
PROFESSIONALS? 


@ travel agents and company travel 
professionals will no longer have to go through the 
time-consuming and complex process of sorting 
through hundreds of fares to seek out the best 
value for their clients or company employees 
This savings in time will allow the travel profes- 
sional to devote more attention to providing 
other travel services 


HOW CAN AMERICAN 
REDUCE FARES IN 
TODAY'S ECONOMY? 


@ = itis no secret that most airlines are 
struggling to make a profit in today’s weak econ- 
omy. And on the surface, it might appear that 
reducing our fares could result in losses for 
American. However, we expect that these lower 
prices will stimulate demand for our product, sub- 
stantially increase the number of passengers we 
carry, and enable us to make a reasonable profit 
Also, by simplifying our fare structure, we will 
spend far less time and money maintaining and 
updating the large number of fares we currently 
offer. In summary, increased passengers and de 
creased costs enable us to reduce our fares 


WILL AMERICAN’S 
NEW REDUCED 
FARES MEAN 

@ REDUCED SERVICE? 


Absolutely not. American has always been, and will 
always be, committed to providing the highest level 
of customer service regardless of the price you pay 
for your ticket. Our new fare structure will in no way 
change that commitment. And, you will also con- 
tinue to cam full mileage credit with our AfAcvantage” 
travel awards program 

For more information on how this new fare 
structure can change the way you fly, call your 
Travel Professional or American at 1-800-433-7300. 

- . 
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BRINGING VALUE BACK TO AIR TRAVEL” 





WHAT'S LEFT OF YUGOSLAVIA? 
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majority. In Germany xenophobic rightists slith- 
ered into two state parliaments, breaking the 
single-party control of the Christian Democrats in 
Baden-Wiirttemberg. The opposition Social Demo- 
crats barely avoided the same fate in Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

But once again Britain refused to follow the Eu- 
ropean Community’s lead. The recession was as bad 
there as it was on the Continent, and British voters 
were just as disgruntled. Even so, at the end of a 
four-week election campaign, they still found the 
Labour Party and its leader Neil Kinnock uncon- 
vincing. They stuck with the Conservative Party of 
Prime Minister John Major, giving it a majority of 21 
seats in the 651-seat House of Commons. The Con- 
servatives took 41.9% of the popular vote, a slight 
decrease from the 42.3% they won in 1987, when 
Margaret Thatcher last led the party to victory. (See 
related story on page 71.) a 


The Ultimate Survivor 


Arafat walks away from a desert crash 
that kills three others 


EVEN BEFORE HIS LATEST BRUSH WITH ETERNITY, 
Yasser Arafat was described by allies and enemies 
alike as the Middle East's ultimate survivor. His 23- 
year tenure as chairman of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization has been marked by repeated political 
defeats, accidents and assassination plots. So after 
his plane was reported missing over Libya last 
week, political leaders restrained themselves from 
dwelling on what life might be like without him. 

Sure enough, he was rescued 12 hours later 
with only minor injuries. Three crewmen on his 
Russian-built turboprop plane were killed when it | 
crash-landed during a sandstorm over the southern 
Libyan desert. He and his staff of nine had been fly- 
ing from the Sudan to Libya when the storm closed 
in. Libyan search planes found the downed craft the 
next morning. ‘I’m well,” Arafat said. 

When the plane vanished, the p.t.o. appealed for 












SERBIA AND MONTENEGRO, that’s what. The 
12-member European Community and the 
U.S. have recognized the independence of 
the former Yugoslav republic of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. The E.C. recognized Slovenia 
and Croatia last January, and Washington 
has now followed suit. And while Macedo- 
nia has declared its independence, the E.C. 
has not yet recognized it out of deference to 
Greece, which also contains a region it calls 
Macedonia and fears that an independent 
state could lay claim to some parts of Greek 
territory. The White House said the U.S. 
would coordinate its plans with the E.C. to 
recognize Macedonia, possibly as early as 
next month. 


international help, and former President Jimmy 
Carter phoned the White House with the request for 
American assistance. The pP.L.o, later expressed its 
gratitude to the U.S., which has no official relations 
with the organization. But officials in Washington 
insist they were still only “evaluating” the request 
when Arafat was rescued. The U.S., they said, did 
“absolutely nothing” to help locate him. cf 


Fujimori Takes Over 


Frustrated, Peru’s President shuts 
down Congress and rules by decree 


RELENTLESS TERRORISM AND ECONOMIC DISINTE- 
gration dealt a mortal blow to Peru's fragile democ- 
racy. With military support, President Alberto Fuji- 
mori closed down Congress and the judiciary, 
suspended the constitution and said he would rule 
by decree. Troops and tanks surrounded the Palace 
of Justice and the parliament building; journalists 
and opposition politicians were placed under arrest. 

The only surprise for many observers was that 
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downtown Lima after 


the constitution is 
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Whoever said the streets aren’t safe these days 
obviously wasn’t driving an Acura Legend Sedan. 
Because the Legend comes with some of the most 
advanced active and passive safety systems available. 

For instance, to help you avoid any trouble the 
road might throw your way, theres the acceleration of a 
programmed fuel-injected, 200-horsepower, 24-valve 
V-6 engine. The handling and road feel of a responsive 
4-wheel double-wishbone suspension. And the stop- 
ping power and steering control of anti-lock brakes. 

Of course, our engineers have also taken into con- 


sideration those times when trouble is unavoidable. 





Which is why the Legend L and LS models come 


THE ACURA LEGEND WAS | 
OUR SHARE OF It 





Legend Sedan L 


equipped with both driver’ side and passenger’ side 
air bags, each capable of deploying in less time than 
it takes to blink an eye. Automatic seat belt tensioners 
that instantly take up slack in a frontal impact. Crumple 
zones that help preserve the cabin structure in frontal 
or rear collisions. And variable-diameter, high-strength 
steel door beams that help transfer the force of a colli- 
sion away from the passenger compartment. 

You see, when you buy a Legend, you don’t just 
get one of the best performing cars on the road. You get 
one of the best buyer protection plans in the business. 


Call 1-800-TC veion (A) ACURA 


fc yr more informatic mn. PRECISION CRAFTED PERFORMANCE 


JESIGNED TO HELP PROTECT 
1E MARKETPLACE 
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Before Friday's 
1,253-point rebound, 
Japan's Nikkei stock 
average plummeted 
to 16,598, its lowest 
point since November 
1986. Some feared 
the fall would stall 
America’s fragile eco- 
nomic recovery. 


STAKE: Jobs—and maybe 
the power of the union. 
Striking U.A.W. members 
shout insults at drivers 
entering Aurora, lil., 
plant. 
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it took so long for the putsch to come. Large tracts 
of Peruvian territory have been overrun by drug 
traffickers and vicious Shining Path guerrillas, 
whose terrorist campaign has reached the shanty- 
towns around Lima, the nation’s capital. Less than 
20% of the work force is employed full time. More 
than half of Peru's 22 million people live in dismal 
poverty; a recent cholera epidemic killed more 
than 3,000. 

While some expressed sympathy for Fujimori’s 
plight, the U.S. cut off all new nonhumanitarian aid, 
and the Organization of American States scheduled 
an emergency meeting to consider economic sanc- 
tions of the kind imposed on Haiti's dictatorship. ™ 


ET CETERA 
TESTS OFF In a post-cold war mood, France is sus- 
pending all nuclear testing for the rest of the year. 
New Prime Minister Pierre Bérégovoy hopes that 
others will follow and “put a halt to overarmament.” 


Showdown on Labor’s 
Front Line 


The Caterpillar strike could make 
or break a powerful union 


IT IS BILLED AS THE MOST IMPORTANT SHOWDOWN 
between management and labor in this country since 
Ronald Reagan crippled the air-traffic-controllers 
union 11 years ago. But the situation in Peoria, 
Ill., involving the leadership of Caterpillar Inc. 
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and the United Auto Workers is really all about pain. 

At issue are the jobs of 13,000 striking workers 
caught in the middle of a fight between the 900,000- 
member u.a.w. and Caterpillar, the world’s largest 
construction-machinery manufacturer. Many strik- 
ers have been out of work for five months and are 
having a hard time supporting their families on 
benefits of $100 a week. But when Caterpillar chair- 
man Donald Fites warned them to return to work 
last Monday or lose their jobs to permanent replace- 
ments, all but about 400 obeyed the union call to dis- 
regard the company ultimatum. The company be- 
gan advertising in area newspapers last Monday for 
new applicants. A special Caterpillar telephone 
number installed to handle requests about job infor- 
mation received 56,000 attempted calls in one 
three-hour period. 

The fight revolves around union demands that 

Caterpillar match the terms offered u.a.w. members 
by Deere & Co., the Illinois farm-equipment manu- 
facturer, including higher wages and broader 
health benefits. Caterpillar says it cannot afford to 
grant those terms because of the brutal competition 
it faces from abroad. 

A u.a.w. loss would erode its future bargaining 
power. A Caterpillar loss would reduce its profit 
margin against foreign competition. Either way, it’s 
difficult to imagine a happy ending tothis story. @ 


Big Recall at GM 


Exasperated | by the giant’s slide, 
the board reshuffles the top brass 


SITTING ON THE BOARD OF A COMPANY THAT HAS 


lost $6.5 billion in just two years can be an exasper- 
ating experience. Last Monday the beleaguered di- 
rectors of General Motors decided that enough was 





"After buying some dress 


If you're paying so much to dress up below the ankles that it affects what you can wear above them 


shoes, can you still atfor 


then we have several solutions. They're called Dexter dress shoes. Footwear that provides what you want in a shoe— 


to get dressed? 


the finest materials and workmanship —without tacking on precisely what you don't want. A premium at the cash register 





, priced about $75 a pair 
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Some of todays power plants are a major pollution prob- 
lem. But we dont have to wait for tomorrow to have cleaner 
air. Natural gas is the cleanest burning fossil fuel today. With far 
less carbon dioxide emissions, no sulfur dioxide and no particu- 
lates. And todays new gas technologies are more efficient than 
conventional coal or oil-fired systems. What's more, with North 
Americas abundant supply—and a million miles of pipeline to deliver it 
—natural gas can put an end to the shocks we keep getting from foreign oil 
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Use natural gas. Well all breathe easier. 








enough. In the most sweeping top-management re- 
organization since 1920, they demoted two top exec- 
utives and sharply circumscribed the powers—and 
possibly the future—of chairman Robert C. Stempel. 
Lloyd Reuss, 55, was demoted from president to 
executive vice president (his successor: John F. 
Smith Jr., 54, head of GM’s profitable foreign opera- 
tions); Robert T. O'Connell, 53, was bumped from 
executive V.P. and chief financial officer to senior 
V.P. Those moves had been expected since late last 
year, when outside directors began grousing about 
GM's inability to halt its slide. Last year the compa- 
ny’s U.S. operations lost $7 billion, forcing GM to 
close 21 plants and eliminate 74,000 jobs by 1995. 
The management shake-up was orchestrated 
by retired Procter & Gamble chairman John Smale. 
In a break with company tradition, Smale became 
chairman of the important executive committee, a 
job previously reserved for inside directors. His el- 
evation left many around Detroit wondering how 
long Stempel, 58, would be at the wheel. Last 
Thursday Smale attempted to ease Stempel’s hu- 
miliation by vowing that the chairman retained the 
“full support and confidence” of the board in his ef- 
forts to improve GM's North American operations. 
That will be no small trick: analysts estimate that 


GM lost up to $400 million in the first quarter of | 
this year. a 


ET CETERA 

JUNK BONDS TO JAIL Financier Charles Keating Jr., 
who cost investors $250 million when his Lincoln Sav- 
ings & Loan Association in Irvine, Calif., collapsed, 
was sentenced last week to 10 years in prison and 
fined $250,000. “Charles Keating did not steal a loaf of 
bread,” said Harriet Chappuise, one of the elderly peo- 
ple who lost money in the failure. “He stole the bread 
out of the mouths of thousands of old people.” 


FARE DEAL American Airlines announced that it 
would overhaul its pricing structure and cut fares as 
much as 50%. By creating four basic fare categories— 
first class, 21-day advance, 7-day advance and coach, 
for which tickets can be bought anytime—the airline 
reduced its 500,000 different fares to a mere 70,000. 
Other airlines quickly followed suit. 


SOCIETY 


Ashe’s Sad, Stunning 
AIDS Announcement 


Asecond major sports figure goes 
public about his infection 


HE DIDN'T INDULGE IN HIGH-RISK OR HIGH-VOLUME 
sex. He didn’t shoot drugs. Tennis superstar Arthur 
Ashe simply lay down on an operating table in 1983 
to undergo heart-bypass surgery, and when he got 
up he had contracted niv—the Arps virus. 

Ashe, 48, found out about the infection in 1988. 











| Until last week he kept quiet, figuring that, unlike 
basketball superstar Magic Johnson, he was no 
longer a public figure. But USA Today approached 
him to confirm what had until then been a rumor, 
and Ashe reluctantly spoke up. 

It was just bad luck that Ashe underwent major 
surgery after the aips epidemic began but before 
tests to detect the virus in the blood supply became 
available in 1985. Since then, only 20 of the nation’s 
more than 200,000 aips cases have come from trans- 
fusions of tested blood, while nearly 4,500 have been 
attributed to untested blood. Nowadays, according 
to the Centers for Disease Control, the chances of 
contracting the disease from a transfusion are 1 in 
61,000. More people are killed by lightning. (See re- 
lated story on page 74.) is 


Not-So-Dumb Jocks 


Duke’s men and Stanford’s women 
capture NCAA basketball titles 


IT WILL BE HARD TO PERPETUATE DUMB-JOCK 
| stereotypes if universities like Duke and Stanford, 
| among America’s brainiest, keep grabbing trophies. 
Duke became the first team since ucLa in the early 
1970s to repeat as champions in the National Colle- 





giate Athletic Association's men’s basketball tour- 
nament. A day earlier, the women’s team from 
Stanford won its second ncaa title in three years. 
Led by Bobby Hurley and Christian Laettner, Duke 
flattened a young Michigan squad, 71-51. The team’s 
performance testifies to the skill of coach Mike Krzy- 
zewski, who has compiled a 295-110 record in the 
NCAA tournament since arriving at Duke in 1981. At 
Stanford, early-season conditioning with a track 
coach gave the women’s team the legs to run away 
from Western Kentucky in the final, 78-62. Like Duke, 
Stanford is coached by one of the game's best strate- 
gists, Tara VanDerveer, who has a 16-3 postseason 
record. The dominance of two research-oriented uni- 
versities is rare in big-time college sports. Will it reha- 
bilitate the scholar-athlete ideal? a 
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6¢1 wish with 
all my heart 
that rebels 
would set fire to 
Disneyland. 99 


—A French 
Intellectual on this 
week's opening of the 
$3.9 billion Euro 
Disney theme park 
outside Paris, quoted 
in a special anti- 
Disney supplement to 
Le Figaro. 





SWEET VICTORY: 
Coach Mike 
Krzyzewski and 
players celebrate 
second straight 
NCAA title 
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Starting today, 
everything your 
computer has ever done, 
it will do better. 


You've created documents, crunched numbers, even 
conquered alien invaders. Still, your software hasn't re ally 
been able to make the most of your hardware. But now 

it can. 

Introducing OS/2* 2.0, It’s a new way to take your 
computer programs beyond the limitations of the past—it 
lets you do more with them than you ever could with 
DOS or DOS with Windows 

It’s also a way to run more than one program at a time. 

Print a document and calculate a spreadsheet while you 

open files, for example. You can even “cut and paste” 
between any programs—drop text from WordPerfect* 5.1 
into a Lotus* 1-2-3" for Windows spreadsheet—the pos- 
sibilities are endless. 

About the only thing better than how much more OS/2 
lets you do, is how easily it lets you do it all. Friendly icons 
fill the screen—even installation is graphically guide ~d. And 
OS/2 comes with HelpWare? a range of services and 
support, including a toll-free number. But maybe the best 
part is that inste eal of buying DOS, Windows and Adobe 
‘Type Manager’ you get them all with OS/2. 

With OS/2. your software can catch up with your 
hardware. And you can do the only thing you haven't been 
able to do with your computer. Make ihe 
most of it. For an IBM authorized dealer 
near you, or to order OS/2 2.0—at special 
introduc tory prices of $49 for Windows 
users and $99 from any DOS—call 


1800 3-IBM-OS2* 


Introducing OS/2 20. 





— Runs programs made for DOS, Windows and OS/2. 

— Runs more than one program ata time so you don’t waste time. 
~ Easy to install, learn and use. Has online he lp and tutorial. 

— Makes the most of 386 SX hardware and above. 

— OS/2 2.0 upgrade: $49 from Windows, $99 from any DOS* 











ANASTY STING: 
Nebraskan Keith 
Jacobson was 
unlawfully pursued 
by federal agents 





TROJAN 
HORSE? 


When a polo pony 
from the royal com- 
pound in Jordan 
plunged into the Gulf 
of Aqaba and swam to 
the Israeli resort town 
of Eilat, local authori- 
ties took no chances. 
They checked to see 

if the defector was 
booby-trapped. It 
wasn’t. Though Jordan 
and Israel are techni- 
cally at war, Israeli of- 
ficials returned the 
pony through a U.N. 
go-between. 


Two Years in the Life of 
An “Unwary Innocent” 


The Supreme Court bans overzealous 
sting operations 

KEITH JACOBSON, A NEBRASKA FARMER, RECEIVED A 
letter from the “American Hedonist Society” in 
1985 bidding him to join the organization. In fact, 
the society was a sting operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which continued to offer Jacobson sexual- 
ly explicit material. Jacobson resisted for 26 
months, then finally ordered a magazine called Boys 
Who Love Boys. He was quickly hauled into court 
and convicted of possessing child pornography. 
Last week the Supreme Court struck down the con- 
viction, ruling 5 to 4 that “the government over- 
stepped the line between setting a trap for the ‘un- 
wary innocent’ and the ‘unwary criminal.’” In a 
dissenting opinion, Justice Sandra Day O'Connor 
warned that the ruling would hamper law-enforce- 
ment operations. The decision ‘introduces a new 
requirement that government sting operations have 
a reasonable suspicion of illegal activity before con- 
tacting a suspect.” a 


HEALTH & SCIENCI 


Whence Beer Bellies? 


Beer, sure, but it’s also true that 
alcohol slows the burning of fat 


WHY DO BEER DRINKERS GET BEER BELLIES? IT’S OB- 
vious: beer, like alcohol in general, is full of calories. 
Except that the obvious is only part of the story. The 
Journal of the American Medical Association reports 
that Swiss physiologists have found that alcohol not 
only adds calories to the diet but also keeps the body 
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from burning dietary fat properly. Booze in the 
bloodstream can slow down fat metabolism more 
than 30%—though it speeds up the burning of carbo- 
hydrates. When fat isn’t metabolized, it gets depos- 
ited on thighs, hips, stomach and other embarrass- 
ing parts of the body. So while one answer to an 


| inappropriately bulging physique might be to give 


up alcohol entirely, going on the wagon is not neces- 
sarily the only solution. Another is simply to reduce 
the percentage of fat in the diet. . 


Farewell to the Angel 
Of Death 


Nazi doctor Josef Mengele’s remains 
are finally identified for sure 


THE CORONERS IN BRAZIL WHO EXAMINED THE EX- 
humed body of a drowning victim in 1985 were al- 
most certain that they were looking at Josef Men- 
gele, the “Angel of Death” who is said to have 
whistled opera while selecting which Jews would 
perish in the gas chambers of Auschwitz—and who 
performed horrifying medical experiments on 
many of the concentration camp’s inmates. But al- 
most was not good enough for the Israeli govern- 
ment, or for survivors of the camps who were still 
haunted by the man who escaped Allied custody 
and fled to South America in 1949. 

Though German authorities matched the re- 
mains to Mengele’s medical and dental records in 
1985, they were not 100% convinced until last week. 
British scientist Alec Jeffreys compared pNa from 
the exhumed bones with pna from Mengele’s living 
son Rolf Jenckel and pronounced them a match. 
The Israelis said they were satisfied. The genetic 
testing might have happened sooner, but Jenckel 
refused to cooperate until a German prosecutor 
threatened to dig up other deceased Mengeles for 
tissue samples. ca 








Look, Ma, No Wheels! 


Catching a plane? Here’s a car you 

can stow in the overhead rack 

IT IS MADE IN JAPAN, SPUTTERS ALONG AT 12 M.P.H. 
and weighs 70 Ibs. The “suitcase auto,” which will be 
on display this week at New York's auto show, takes 
about one minute to assemble. But is not intended for 
mass production. “We were just giving our engi- 
neers a blank sheet of paper to see what they could 
come up with,” says Mazda representative Tom Mc- 
Donald. Too bad: just imagine put-putting to the air- 
port and stowing your car in the luggage rack. Li] 








ART N 


The Way We Live Now 








Pulitzers celebrate a corn-fed Lear 
and a truly off-Broadway play 


THE AMERICAN DREAM AIN’T WHAT IT USED TO BE. 
So it seemed fitting that literary explorations of the 
tattered myths that once bound this country togeth- 
er led the pack for this year’s Pulitzer Prizes. 
Novelist Jane Smiley won the fiction award for A 
Thousand Acres, a heartrending Americanization of 


King Lear in which a prosperous 
lowa farmer divides his land among 
three daughters. Fortunate Son: The 
Healing of a Vietnam Vet by Lewis B. 
Puller Jr. was cited in the biography 
category. Puller, whose late father 
“Chesty” was America’s most deco- 
rated Marine, lost both his legs 
while serving as a lieutenant in 
Vietnam. The son’s memoir pro- 
vides unsparing commentary on 
how the nation has survived the ag- 
onies and complexities of that bitter 
conflict. 

The nonfiction award went to 
The Prize: The Epic Quest for Oil, 
Money and Power, energy specialist 
Daniel Yergin’s best-selling history 
of oil and how it has misshaped cul- 
ture in the U.S., from fast food to 
foreign policy. The Pulitzer Board 
also voted a special award to Art 
Spiegelman, editor of the avant- 
garde graphic magazine Raw, for 


MY FATHER BLEEDS 


Pt as Spiegelman. x 
Atte 


HISTORY 





4 UNIQUE TREATMENT: 
his unusual Maus tales, an autobiographical chroni- —_ Upnerving and 
cle in comic-book form about the Holocaust, its sur- _ thought-provoking, 
vivors and their children in which Jews are por- Spiegelman’s comic- 
trayed as mice and Nazis as cats. book account of the 
The biggest surprise came when the award for Holocaust receives a 
drama was announced: The Kentucky Cycle, a six- Special Pulitzer 


hour historical saga by the relatively unknown play- 
wright Robert Schenkkan—and the first play to win 
a Pulitzer without ever having been produced in 
New York City. His epic, which spans 200 years of 
American history as experienced by three eastern 
Kentucky families, premiered in Seattle last June 
and completed a six-week run in Los Angeles last 
month. 

Disturbed by the growing gap between rich and 
poor in the U.S., Schenkkan, who grew up in Texas 
and lives in California, wrote the first of the nine 
plays that make up the Cycle in 1984, following a 
visit to Kentucky. “Society falls apart when the un- 
derlying myth no longer functions,” he says, para- 
phrasing Joseph Campbell. “Now there’s a quest for 
a new mythology, and I'd like to think this play is 
part of that search.” a 


as 
MILESTONES 


SEPARATION REPORTED. Nelson Mandela, 73, African Na- 
tional Congress president; and Winnie Mandela, 57, contro- 
versial activist; after 34 years of marriage; in Johannesburg. 
They denied the reports. 


DIED. Sam Kinison, 38, iconoclastic comic; in a car crash; in 
Needles, Calif., days after his wedding. Starting as a street 
preacher, he was known for his screeching, X-rated act. 


DIED. Isaac Asimov, 72, hyperprolific writer of science fic- 
tion and popular science; of heart and kidney failure; in New 
York City. A compulsive writer, Asimov produced nearly 500 
books on subjects from physics to Shakespeare. At 21, he 


wrote the short story Nightfall, which many regard as the 
best science-fiction work of all time. 


DIED. Sam Walton, 74, founder of Wal-Mart Stores; of leuke- 
mia and bone-marrow cancer; in Little Rock. (See story on 
page 50.) 


DIED. Gale McGee, 77, Democratic Senator from Wyoming 
for nearly two decades and later U.S. envoy to the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 


DIED. Molly Picon, 93, star of Yiddish theater and vaudeville 
since the century was young; in Lancaster, Pa. 
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COVER STORIES 


Clinton appears to be 
well on his way to 
winning the nomination, 
but many voters still 
have qualms about his 
character and beliefs 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


S IT POSSIBLE FOR A CANDIDATE TO 
win a presidential nomination 
while convincing even many of his 
own party’s strongest partisans 
that he does not have the honesty 
and integrity to lead the nation? It 
would seem a wildly implausible accom- 
plishment (if that is the word). Yet Bill 
Clinton is coming closer and closer to pull- 
ing it off. His primary victories last week 
in New York, Wisconsin and Kansas, 
while far from overwhelming, further 
padded what already looked like an insur- 
mountable lead in delegates. Moreover, 
former Senator Paul Tsongas’ refusal to 
re-enter the race, despite his unexpected- 
ly strong second-place showing in New 
York, virtually ensured that anyone-but- 
Clinton sentiment will remain unfocused, 
rather than coalescing around an appeal- 
ing rival. 
Rarely if ever have party voters ap- 
proached their choice with so many mis- 
givings. Only 50% of New York Democrats 
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questioned as they left primary voting 
booths said Clinton had the honesty to be 
President; 46% thought he did not. That 
was only a bit higher than the proportion 
expressing qualms in exit polls in earlier 
primaries 

If Clinton stirs so much doubt even 
among the most committed Democrats, 
how will he be regarded by the broader 
electorate he must appeal to in order to de- 
feat George Bush? A Time/cnn poll of 937 
registered voters questioned by Yankelo- 
vich Clancy Shulman last Thursday—two 
days after Clinton’s primary victories- 
gives some startling answers. A month 
earlier, Clinton finished in a dead heat 
with Bush, 43% to 43%; now he loses by 11 
points, 44% to 33% (a jump in the undecid- 
ed column made most of the difference). In 
a three-way race, Clinton barely edges 
Texas billionaire Ross Perot, 25% to 21%, 
with Bush pulling 40%. It is rare enough 
for a candidate not to get a bounce in the 
polls after winning some major primaries; 
to lose ground is almost unheard of. Some 
reasons for the deterioration: asked if 
Clinton is “someone you can trust,” re- 
spondents voted 59% no to 28% yes. Ques- 
tioned more specifically as to whether 
Clinton is “honest and trustworthy 
enough to be President, 53% said no and 
39% yes—vs. a 59% yes to 37% no vote for 
Bush on the same question 

A further indication of serious trouble 
brewing for Clinton: “the character 1s- 
sue,” as it is generally though imprecisely 
called, has begun drawing the sardonic 
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Waiting to be interviewed on TV in Topeka: 
some of Clinton’s answers to character 
questions have left him worse off 


and sometimes fatal attention of those in- 
terpreters of the zeitgeist, TV’s late-night 
talk-show hosts. Sample gibe from Johnny 
Carson: “Clinton experimented with mari- 
juana, but he said he didn’t inhale and 
didn’t enjoy it. That's the trouble with the 
Democrats. Even when they do something 
wrong, they don't do it right 
Even amid the glow of his primary vic 

tories last week, Clinton rather plaintive- 
lv acknowledged that he had to do a bet- 
ter job of convincing voters he is an 


honest man. Some well-wishers go fur- 
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ther. “Clinton is going to have to find 
some forum in which he confronts these 
character questions directly,’ 
mer Democratic National Chairman John 
White. He has in mind something like 
John F. Kennedy's televised confronta- 
tion with Protestant ministers in Houston 
that defused concerns about his Roman 
Catholicism—and its supposed influence 
on his policies—early in the 1960 cam- 
paign. Natalie Davis, a political-science 
professor at Birmingham-Southern Col 
lege, draws a different analogy. Says she 

At some strategic moment in the fall, 
he’s going to have to give a sort of Check- 
ers speech [referring to the 1952 TV talk 


says lor- 


TIMI 


by Richard Nixon, rebutting slush-fund 
charges, that saved his vice-presidential 
candidacy], and it will have to be dyna- 
mite. The great thing is that Bill Clinton 
is totally capable of delivering it.” 


AYBE SO. CLINTON ALREADY 


has won the surprised ad- 
miration of many pols for 
surviving allegations that 
would long since have scut- 


tled many another cam- 
paign. Yet for the candidate and his sup- 
porters, the 


aroused is 


massive mistrust he has 
maddeningly difficult to 


counter because it stems from so many 
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sources. It can no longer be dispelled by 
refuting specific charges—not all of which 
are terribly important anyway. There are 


some indications that more voters are 
troubled by allegations of adultery and 
draft evasion than will admit it to poll- 
sters. But youthful experimentation with 
pot is a proven non-issue in the case of 
candidates who admit it straightforward- 
ly; it had no effect on the 1988 campaigns 
of Bruce Babbitt or Albert Gore Jr. or the 
confirmation of Supreme Court Justice 
Clarence Thomas, And probably not | vot- 
er in 50 could even say just what are the 
questions that have been raised about 
Clinton’s financial dealings. 





Far outweighing any specific issue is 
the cumulative impression made by the 
sheer number of them. Says Mervin Field, 
conductor of the respected California Poll: 
“If it was just marital infidelity, [voters] 
might have excused that, but the cumula- 
tive weight of that and everything else is 
too much. The degree of uncomfortable- 
ness is increasing day by day.” Even while 
endorsing Clinton last month, former 
President Jimmy Carter lamented that the 
“volume and repetition of charges against 
him have created an image that he’s not 
trustworthy”—most unfairly, in Carter's 
view. 

Among political insiders too, the vol- 
ume and repetition of charges have creat- 
ed a kind of shell-shocked 
wariness as to what revela- 
tion or pseudo-revelation 
might be coming next. There 
are indications that this fear 
is keeping Clinton from sew- 
ing up the nomination as ear- 
ly as he might have. It is not 
at all certain that the Arkan- 
sas Governor can win 
enough delegates in the re- 
maining primaries and cau- 
cuses to give him the 2,145 
votes necessary. To nail 
down the prize, he may even- 
tually need a heavy majority 
of the so-called superdele- 
gates—basically elected offi- 
cials and party bigwigs. But 
though the Clinton campaign 
claims the support of more 
than 200 of the 772 superde- 
legates, there was no rush 
among the remainder to 


jump aboard his bandwagon, 


even after his victories last week. 
California Representative Don Ed- 
wards held a meeting last week of 17 con- 
gressional Democrats who, like him, are 
superdelegates. They agreed, he says, that 
Clinton's nomination now looks inevitable 
but that nonetheless they would stay un- 
committed at least for the moment. One 
reason, says Edwards—who stresses that 
he personally has no doubts about Clin- 
ton’s honesty—is that “you always wonder 
if another shoe will drop.” The situation 





has reached the somewhat absurd stage of 


rumors about allegations, Talk circulated 
around Chicago last week that some really 
damaging charges—nature unspecified— 
were about to become public, and it may 
have scared off some superdelegates from 
signing up with Clinton just yet. 

Among both ordinary voters and politi- 
cal cognoscenti, a great deal of the uneasi- 
ness about Clinton reflects his propensity 
to dance away from straightforward yes or 
no answers to any character question. He 
relies instead on legalistic, artfully 
phrased and heavily nuanced replies that 
may be technically accurate but also mis- 
leading. The resulting belief that he is in- 
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curably evasive has probably damaged 
Clinton far more than any specific issue. It 
ties in with a not very specific but none- 
theless widely felt discomfort about his 
calculated ambition (he says he has want- 
ed to be President since he was a teenager) 
and some alleged shifts of position on poli- 
cy. At least among some people, these fac- 
tors create a general impression of insin- 
cerity, of a synthetic politician who will do 
or say anything to become President. In 
fact, 67% of those questioned in last 
week’s Time/cNN poll said exactly that: 
Clinton “would say anything to get elected 
President.” That at least partly reflected a 
sour suspicion of all politicians; 60% 
voiced the same opinion about Bush 

Clinton’s admirers put 
much blame for Clinton's 
woes on print and TV jour- 
nalists who, in their view, 
have been harping on largely 
trivial questions of character 
while ignoring the policy is- 
sues that are Clinton’s 
strength. Result: the voters 
who have heard about Gen- 
nifer Flowers vastly out- 
number those who have any 
idea that Clinton has put 
forth a highly detailed pro- 
gram on taxes and the econ- 
omy, let alone those who 
have any notion of what his 
program contains. There is 
some truth to this, but given 
public attitudes, it is largely 
inevitable. Political scientist 
James David Barber of Duke 
University observes that 
many voters say to them- 
selves, “I don’t really know 
what the deficit means. Ido know what 
adultery means.” 

To some extent, Clinton may be suffer- 
ing merely from being a newcomer to the 
national spotlight—and one who quickly 
got tabbed as the Democratic front runner, 
thus assuring himself of exceptionally ear- 
ly and intense scrutiny. Clinton's wife Hil- 
lary recently wondered aloud why George 
Bush was not also being relentlessly pum- 
meled about his character. Though she 
quickly apologized for raising the particu- 
lar issue that she did—whispers, never 
substantiated, that Bush had had an extra- 
marital affair—she had a point. Why has 
Bush not been questioned incessantly 
about his son Neil’s involvement with a 
savings and loan association that failed be- 
cause of unsound banking practices? 
About his knowledge of possibly illegal 
and unconstitutional Iran-contra activi- 
ties? About his flip-flops on abortion, tax- 
es, Saddam Hussein and many other is- 
sues? About the widepread impression 
that he has no strong beliefs about any- 
thing except his own ability to fill the Oval 
Office? The answer, probably, is that Bush 
has been around long enough for people to 
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feel they know as much about him, good or 
bad, as they need to; unanswered ques- 
tions left over from past campaigns are re- 
garded as old news. And voters do not 
have to guess what kind of President Bush 
is likely to be, as they must with Clinton; 
they can form their judgments on the ba- 
sis of Bush's record through more than 
three years in office. 

Clinton may also be suffering more 
than his rivals, and more than past candi- 
dates, from the backlash of anger against 
all politics and politicians, which has been 
far stronger in this campaign than ever be- 
fore. In another election cycle, the Gover- 
nor might have profited from his reputa- 
tion as a master politician who has shown 
a rare ability in Arkansas to convince of- 
ten clashing interests that he is on their 
side. Clinton’s defenders like to point out 
that the now sainted Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was often regarded in his day as a crafty 
politician promising something for every- 
body. But 1992 is the worst possible year 
to be called “Slick Willie” —the nickname 
invented by opponents of Clinton in Ar- 
kansas that he detests but has never been 
able to shake. 

The specific accusations against Clin- 
ton are a mixed bag, involving two kinds of 
“character” questions. One set focuses on 
private character—allegations of adultery 
and marijuana smoking, for example— 
that have no correlation to presidential 
performance, except for whatever a candi- 
date’s comments about them reveal as to 
his general honesty or lack of it. Regretta- 
bly, this group of problems has received 
the most attention because it is—well, sex- 
ier than questions about what might be 
called public character. These are matters 
such as conflict-of-interest situations and 
how a candidate might carry out the du- 
ties of office. The common 
denominator is that Clin- 
ton’s answers to all these 
questions have generally 
been ineffective. In fact, 
worse than ineffective: They 
have sometimes got him into 
deeper trouble than he was 
in before. Some details: 


vet elected 
President? 


INFIDELITY 
Clinton’s general strategy 
has been four-part: 1) in ef- 
fect, admit to adultery with- 
out actually using the words 
by repeatedly conceding that 
his marriage to Hillary has 
gone through periods of se- 
vere strain; 2) insist that they have 
patched things up and their marriage is 
now solid; 3) deny the specific allegations 
by Gennifer Flowers of a 12-year affair 
with him; and 4) refuse to answer any 
questions about other women on the 
grounds, essentially, that if Hillary is sat- 
isfied, it is no one else's business, 

There are some indications that this 
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Is Clinton 
someone Who 
would say 
anything to 








Hillary signing autographs at Syracuse University. Why, she wondered, is there no Bush 
character issue? Probable answer: all the questions and answers seem like old news. 


line is succeeding in convincing voters, 
whether or not they believe his denials of 
involvement with Flowers, that the matter 
is a closed book, with nothing more to be 
said, and not terribly important anyway. 
When Phil Donahue persisted in grilling 
him about adultery, Clinton won vocifer- 
ous applause from the studio audience by 
informing the TV host that they would all 
“sit for a long time in silence” if Donahue 
did not get onto something else. But there 
are also hints that the issue is helping 
open a gender gap against Clinton. Illinois 
pollster J. Michael McKeon reports that 
dissatisfaction with Clinton is highest 
among women ages 18 to 44, and Sue Pur- 
rington, executive director of the Chicago 
chapter of the National Organization for 
Women, says “about 80%" of 
the women who talk politics 
with her have expressed se- 
rious reservations about the 
Arkansas Governor. Though 
she attributes these to the 
character issue generally 
rather than allegations of 
adultery specifically, she 
goes on to talk about “‘a gut- 
level feeling of distaste for 
his life-style, which is per- 
ceived as morally not up- 
standing. Women tend to 
feel that one’s moral charac- 
ter is a whole element, that if 
somebody is doing some- 
thing morally unacceptable, 
it affects that person's judgment on other 
issues.” 


MARUUANA 

A truly trivial issue, revealing only because 
it illustrates Clinton's penchant for legalis- 
tic evasiveness. Questioned about pot smok- 
ing, Clinton first said he had never broken 
U.S. or state laws—an answer clearly de- 
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signed to convey the impression that he had 
never tried the weed, without his actually 
saying so. When someone finally asked the 
obvious question—what about while he was 
abroad?—Clinton confessed that he had 
smoked marijuana as a Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford in the late 60s but felt compelled to 
add that not only had he not liked it, he had 
not even inhaled—an assertion that many 
others who had smoked marijuana, then 
and later, found hilariously unbelievable. 
Clinton could have avoided the whole brou- 
haha, and what is threatening to become 
grist for a million late-night-TV jokes, by 


just saying “Yes, and so what?” the first 


time he was asked. 


THE DRAFT 
A far more serious affair. Just when Clin- 
ton might have thought he had put it to 
rest, a letter surfaced last week dated May 
8, 1969, and written by Cliff Jackson, then 
a fellow Rhodes scholar and now a bitter 
political opponent of Clinton’s in Arkan- 
sas. In it, Jackson informed a friend back 
in the U.S. that Clinton “received his in- 
duction notice last week.” Clinton, who 
earlier said he was never actually drafted, 
now asserted that yes, he received an in- 
duction letter in England. It came by sur- 
face mail, he said, and specified a date that 
had already passed; he got in touch with 
his local draft board and was told he could 
finish his term at Oxford. He did not men- 
tion it before, he said in essence, because 
he had just forgotten about it. 

But who could forget a draft notice? 
At any rate, the basic story does not 
change: torn between opposition to what 
he regarded as an immoral war in Viet- 
nam and his sense of duty to country, Clin- 
ton kept himself out of the draft for a few 
crucial months by enrolling in an rote 
unit at the University of Arkansas that he 
never actually joined; he eventually gave 
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It was entrusted to us by one 
of our 5 million policyowners. 
They, in turn, were given it by an 
employer as part of their wages. 


Wages they had to work hard for. 


The least we can do is invest it 
wisely and prudently, so that 
whenever it’s needed, it will be 
here, ready and waiting. 


The Company You Keep? 


Shifting with the Wind 


During the campaign, Bill Clinton has changed his position on some issues and hedged his 
statements to appeal to the mood and constituency of the moment. Examples of Clinton's 
revisionism: 


THE PERSIAN GULF WAR 

On the One Hand: Two days before U.S.-led coalition forces attacked Iraq, Clinton 
asked whether “we should give sanctions more time” . . . On the Other Hand: At the 
same time, Clinton declared, “I personally don’t think it would have been a good 
thing for Congress to go on record, in essence, watering down and weakening the full 
impact of the U.N. resolution” that authorized use of force against Iraq. 


MILITARY SPENDING 

On the One Hand: Last December, Clinton said, “With the dwindling Soviet threat, we 
can cut defense spending by over a third by 1997,” in part by canceling production of 
unnecessary weapons systems . . . On the Other Hand: On the eve of the Connecticut 
primary, Clinton reminded voters that he supports the construction of the $2 billion 
Seawolf nuclear submarine, which happens to be built in Groton, Conn. Bush’s bud- 

get deleted the sub as too costly and unnecessary. 


ABORTION 

On the One Hand: Clinton says he opposes any laws requiring teens to get parental 
consent before seeking an abortion . . . On the Other Hand: In 1989 Clinton signed a 
state law requiring minors to notify one parent before getting an abortion. The law 
has a provision allowing a teen to petition a court to decide whether she is capable of 
making a decision on her abortion without parental advice. 


LABOR UNIONS 

On the One Hand: Clinton flew to Peoria, Ill., last week to have his picture taken with 
striking members of the United Auto Workers at the Caterpillar plant. “It’s not good 
business to replace workers,” Clinton told them. “They have a right to strike, and 
they shouldn't lose their jobs doing it” . . . On the Other Hand: Last month he praised 
rank-and-file u.a.w. workers at the General Motors plant in Arlington, Texas, for go- 
ing “against the leadership of their own union” to accept flexible new work rules that 
persuaded GM to keep the factory open. Clinton implied it was the v.a.w. leadership's 
stubbornness in not changing work rules at GM’s Ypsilanti, Mich., plant that was to 
blame for GM’s shutting it. Clinton reversed himself a few days before the Michigan 
primary, saying, “I'm not sure I had all the facts.” 








up that deferment but drew such a high 
lottery number that he was never inducted. 

Whatever they may think of the war, 
many Americans would readily sympa- 
thize with the young Clinton’s moral tur- 
moil about it; he was certainly not the only 
member of his generation to 
do everything he legally 
could to stay out. But even 
some of his supporters have 
trouble swallowing Clinton's 
contention that his eventual 
decision to submit to the 
draft was a moral act, when 
he wrote at the time that he 
wanted—even at the age of 
23—to maintain his future 
“political viability.” The lat- 
est dustup about what kind 
of letter he received in Eng- 
land can only reinforce an 
impression that he is saying 
whatever he judges to be expedient. 


SEGREGATED GOLF 

Clinton has made no attempt to justify 
playing a round of golf during the present 
campaign at the Country Club of Little 
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Is Clinton 
SOTmMeOnTLE 


vou would be 
proud to have 


as President? 





Rock, which has no black members; he has 

said it was a mistake that he will not re- 

peat. But his explanation of why he did it 

sounds distressingly lame: he and his 

hosts were in a hurry, and it was the only 
| place they could reach in time. Nobody 
thinks Clinton is a racist; his 
pledges to try to heal white- 
vs.-black enmity are among 
the most attractive aspects of 
his campaign—especially in 
contrast to past Republican 
appeals to whites’ racial 
fears. But the episode does 
suggest even to some friend- 
ly observers that Clinton 
may consider himself above 
the restraints that apply to 
other people. He knows he is 
not a racist, and sneaking in 
a quick round of golf at a con- 
venient country club will not 
change that, so why not? 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 

Essentially, there are two issues. One is 
that in 1978, when Clinton was Arkansas 
attorney general, he and Hillary invested 
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in Whitewater Development Co., a corpo- 
ration that planned to sell lots for vacation 
homes. They maintained their investment 
even after 1982, when Jim McDougal, 
head of Whitewater, became majority 
owner of the now defunct Madison Guar- 
anty Savings and Loan, which was regu- 
lated by the state Clinton shortly was 
elected to govern. (After winning his first 
two-year gubernatorial term in 1978, Clin- 
ton lost his 1980 bid.) The other is that Hil- 
lary was a partner in the Rose Law Firm, 
which represented clients before the state 
government that her husband headed. 
Clinton has replied that he and Hillary 
never made any money out of their invest- 
ment in Whitewater—in fact, his lawyer 
has said they lost almost $69,000—and Hil- 
lary relinquished any share in her law 
firm’s income from clients doing business 
with the state. 

That defense seems to miss two points 
about at least the appearance of impropri- 
ety: a Governor should not be a business 
partner of a man subject to regulation by 
the state administration; and clients with 
state business to transact might choose a 
law firm they thought had influence with 
the administration—and who would have 
more influence than the Governor's wife? 


POLICY SHIFTS 

Clinton has raised more than a few eye- 
brows by campaigning first as a centrist— 
when he expected his principal opposition 
for the Democratic nomination to come 
from the liberal Mario Cuomo—and then 
as a more traditional liberal, when he lost 
New Hampshire to Tsongas’ attack from 
the right. Actually, these switches 
amounted to little more than the tactical 
shifts between what to emphasize and 
what to downplay that all politicians make 
and that are fairly legitimate, so long as 
they do not involve switches in actual posi- 
tions—which Clinton generally has not 
made. Even so, he has opened himself to 
Tsongas’ bitter charge of pandering. In 
Southern TV ads, he assailed Tsongas for 
proposing a slower increase in the pen- 
sions of well-off Social Security recipi- 
ents—even though Clinton knows that 
some such action will be necessary if the 
federal deficit is ever to be brought under 
control (in fact, Tsongas’ stand was not 
very different from one Clinton had taken 
in the past). 


Individually, none of these matters 
might seem of overwhelming importance. 
Taken together, they build up a picture of 
evasiveness that is starting to dominate 
the political debate. And the pity is that 
Clinton has detailed programs on taxes, 
investment, job creation, race relations, 
and educational and welfare reform that 
deserve far more debate than they are 
getting. —Reported by Laurence I. Barrett 
and Margaret Carlson/Washington and Michael 
Riley/Atlanta 



































Sugar Ray Leonard’s job depends 
on his hands. That’s why he 
needs to depend on what goes 
into them 

Take the P600°—NEC’s new 
cellular portable phone. It fits 
Sugar Ray’s hand like a glove, 
Which is no accident when you 


consider its knockout design. 





The P600 is a tough 7.8 
ounce portable that performs like 
a heavyweight champ. Its power- 
ful battery packs enough punch 
to keep you talking for up to 2 
hours. And lightning-fast fea- 
tures like speed and last-number 
dialing keep the competition 


reeling 


If the P600 can impress the 
likes of Sugar Ray, maybe it’s 
time to check one out for your- 
self. After all, it’s built by 
NEC —the company that’s been 
the champ of the telecommunica- 
tions world for almost a century. 
For more information, ask your 
dealer. Or call 1-800-CALL- 
NMI (United States); 1-800-363- 
2847 (Canada). 
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Imagine coming upon such 
an oasis of comfort amidst the 
heated action of a five o'clock 
city street. 

Hubbub surrounds you. But 
you discover a sense of inner 
calm in a haven of fine grain 
leather: Is it simply the warmth 
of a leather wrapped steering 
wheel in your hands? Or are you 
feeling something more? 

Perhaps it is the feeling of 
true spaciousness. There is room 
not only for legs and elb« ws, but 
for your thoughts and imagina- 
tion to roam. While across the 
low hoodline, your eyes have a 
€ lear view to the horizon. 

Like every Infiniti, the G20 
luxury sports sedan is bac ked 
by roadside assistance 24 hours 
a day. Every day. That should 
do something for your sense 
of well being. 

In fact, it makes the whole 
idea of owning and driving a 


G20 quite refreshing. 
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The only tools you need to 
convert our mulching mower to a 
| rear bagger in 5 seconds flat. 





The John Deere Tricycler™ 
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and watch yourTricycler mower 





mower is quite a quick- SQ PAA PLS inhale those clippings with authority. 
change artist. Let's say you want \ o>) Prefer to side discharge? No problem 
to mulch with it. (Simple, just TINS EA. at all. Just slip on the chute and 
insert the molded-plastic plug.) aS $<) 4/69 practically jet-propel the clippings 
As you cut your grass into tiny bits, “/}. 5) ”_—sout and away. 
theTricycler mower feeds them back 4a Without any ugly 
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nearest John Deere dealer. DISCHARGER 
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SEE THE JOHMN DEERE TRICYCLER MOWERS 
AT THESE DEALERS, NOW 








Acworth (404) 926-0957 
Bells Ferry Ace Hardware 
1164 Alabama Road 


Alpharetta (404) 664-4433 


793 N. Main Street 


Atlanta (404) 633-9171 
Honda Of Atlanta 
4230 Buford Highway 


Barnesville (404) 358-3580 
Mid-Ga Tractor Co 
Highway 341 S. 


Calhoun (404) 629-8681 
Smith Equipment Co. 
2890 U.S. Highway 41S. E 


Carrollton (404) 834-0938 
West Georgia Farm Power, Inc 
2904 U.S. Highway 27 S 


Cartersville (404) 387-0340 
Bartlett Farm & Lawn, Inc 
15 Postelle Street 


Chickamauga (404) 375-2141 
Waters Ace Hardware 
307 W. 10th Street 


Conyers (404) 760-0010 
Rockdale Tractor & Rental, Inc 
1180 Highway 138 


Cordele (912) 273-3485 
Cordele Implement Co 
412 Seventh Street N 


Cumming (404) 887-7950 
Vernon's Tractor & Turf, Inc 
2470 Dahlonega Highway 


Dalton (404) 226-3097 
Cole's Equipment Co., Inc 
2502 Airport Road 


Decatur (404) 284-3100 
Al Rodi Honda 
3805 Covington Highway 


Douglasville (404) 942-2679 
J. L. Dowda Farm Equipment 
4699 Highway 5 


Dublin (912) 272-7444 
Cullen Equipment Co 
US. 441S 


Dunwoody (404) 394-6938 
Community Ace Hardware 
1316 Dunwoody Village Parkway 


Fayetteville (404) 461-3411 
Fayette Tractor 
163 N. Glynn Street 






Rucker Turf & Tractor Of Alpharetta 











Hawkinsville (912) 892-9046 
McCranie implement Co 
U.S. Highway 341 By-Pass 
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Kennesaw (404) 424-1194 
Coxwell Tractor & Equipment Sales, Inc 
2219 Cobb Parkway N. W 











La Grange (404) 884-3051 
Farmers Supply Store Inc 
302 Morgan Street 

















Lake City (404) 361-1341 
Parkway Lawn & Garden, Inc 
1809 Forest Parkway 











Lawrenceville (404) 513-8031 
Undercarriage Specialists 
77 E. Pike Street 
















Marietta (404) 926-0957 
Ace Village Hardware 
1435 Terrell Mill Road 













Milledgeville (912) 453-9487 
Southside Equipment Co 
891 S. Jefferson Street 


millions 
of kids, 
doors 
opened 
when 
this 
one 


did. 


Montezuma (912) 472-2521 
McCranie Tractor Co 
210 Walnut Street 





Norcross (404) 394-6938 
Community Ace Hardware 
3960 Holcomb Bridge Road 


Oxtord (205) 835-0832 
Lipham Farm Supply 
1822 Highway 78 E 


Piedmont (205) 447-9048 
Auto Supply Co. 
613 N. Main 


Rome (404) 235-8783 
Ozment Lawn & Tractor 
1930 Redmond Circle 





Sandy Springs (404) 256-2740 
C&C Lawnmower 

6315 Roswell Road 

Sandy Springs Plaza 


Snellville (404) 979-6848 
Allen's Turf And Tractor 
3403 Highway 78 W. 


Tennille (912) 552-7782 
Meeks Tractor Co., Inc 
State Rte. 15 | 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUB 


Unadilla (912) 627-3291 
McCranie Motor & Tractor Inc 


way US. 41 
Highway U.S. 41S SUPPORT THE CLUB THAT 


BEATS THE STREETS 








ENCOURAGE 
YOUR KIDS HABIT. 












KIDS NEED SOMETHING Ue 

BETTER TO DO THAN DRUGS. ‘mea 

LIKE SPORTS. DANCE. OR MUSIC. a 
D ET EE Ao. 

BECAUSE GOOD THINGS CAN BE "SS She Ne 

HABIT- FORMING, TOO. SO GET THEM INTO A GOOD HABIT. 


TODAY. OR THEY MAY GET INTO A VERY BAD ONE. 








PARTNERSHIP FOR A DRUG-FREE AMERICA 








ANATOMY OF A SMEAR 





Terry Reed loves to tell 
reporters scandalous 
tales about Bill Clinton and 
the contras. The trouble 
is the stories are false. 


By RICHARD BEHAR L!'''LE ROCK 





O HEAR TERRY REED TELL IT, 

during the mid-1980s he was a 

key player in a covert “resup- 

ply network” that flew arms to 

the Nicaraguan contras and 

drugs back to the U.S., using a 
small airport in rural Arkansas as a base. 
On top of that, the enterprise was person- 
ally supervised by Governor Bill Clinton, 
whose state received 10% of the profits 
from the operation. And according to 
Reed, he even discussed the scheme with 
Clinton while the Governor smoked mari- 
juana in a van parked outside a busy Mexi- 
can restaurant in Little Rock. 

The only trouble with Reed's sensa- 
tional tale is that not a word of it is true. 
That inconvenient fact has not stopped a 
busy rumor mill in Arkansas from crank- 
ing out ever more preposterous allega- 
tions, nor has it prevented some credulous 
journalists, including Andrew Cockburn, 
a columnist for the Nation, from using 
Reed as a source for absurdly speculative 
accounts. None of those who are taking 
Reed's wild stories seriously seem to have 
asked why Clinton, a vocal critic of U.S. 
aid to the contras who even then was con- 
sidering running for President, would 
have done risky favors for the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. But then again, answering 
that question would spoil the fun. 

As with most smears, Reed's allega- 
tions are built on a slim foundation of 
truth. Before being gunned down in Loui- 
siana by a squad of Colombian hit men in 
1986, a convicted drug smuggler and DEA 
informant named Barry Seal was involved 
in something fishy at the airport in Mena, 
a heavily wooded town 130 miles west of 
Little Rock. In 1984 Seal played a part in 
Oliver North's campaign to prove that the 
Sandinista government was in league with 
Colombia’s Medellin cocaine cartel. In ex- 
change for a reduced sentence on drug- 
smuggling charges, Seal flew his C-123 
transport plane to Managua and picked up 
750 kilos of cocaine from a high-ranking 
Sandinista official, recording the transac- 
tion with hidden cameras. 

What does this have to do with Reed, a 
43-year-old pilot and machine-tool sales- 





man who now lives in Moorpark, Calif.? He 
claims that in 1983 North recruited him to 
go to Mena to work with Seal and help 
train contra pilots. He also says North 
asked him to donate a Piper airplane to the 
contras and then report the plane as stolen 
so that insurance would cover his loss. 
Later that year, Reed and his wife Janis re- 
ceived a $33,000 insurance payment for 
the Piper. He says he quit the contra effort 
in August 1987 after he learned that it in- 


volved drug running. For that, he claims, 


the government sought revenge. 

Two months later, a Little Rock private 
investigator named Thomas Baker stum- 
bled on a rusted Piper in a local aircraft 
hangar. He asked his best friend, state po- 
lice captain Raymond 
(“Buddy’’) Young, who has 2 
been Clinton's chief of se- = 
curity for a decade, to run & 
the plane's identification 
numbers through the rst's 
national crime data base. 
Lo and behold, it turned 
out to be Reed’s missing 
plane. Reed and his wife 
were indicted for mail 
fraud in Wichita. The case 
was dismissed in 1990 af- 
ter the government re- 
fused to turn over North's 
diaries, notes and phone 
records, which Reed 
claimed would back up his 
alibi. 

Since then Reed has 
been waging a vendetta 
against Baker and Young. 
He began by filing a suit ac- 
cusing them of fabricating 
a federal crime. More re- 
cently he has added Clin- 
ton to his list of targets. In 


an interview with Time, he breathlessly | 


proclaimed that “I just spoke to my lawyer 
and he says that a Clinton emergency fund 
was just increased considerably, and he 
seems to think that some kind of offer will 
be made to get this thing to go away.” That 
was news to Reed's attorney, John Wesley 
Hall, a constitutional expert from Little 
Rock, who says he actually told Reed that 
no one would ever settle the suit. Adds 
Hall: “I haven't been able to corroborate 
[Reed’s story], that’s the problem.” 

No wonder. There is absolutely no 
proof that Reed ever worked with either 
the cia or Seal. Oliver North denies that he 
has ever met or spoken with him. A couple 
with whom Reed claims he was dining on 
the night of his alleged conversation with 
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Terry Reed at a California airport 





Clinton say they have never been to the 
restaurant with Reed. 

Over the past decade, Reed has shut- 
tled from one job to another, leaving be- 
hind a string of charges that he absconded 
with company funds. Among his victims: 
an Illinois-based Japanese machine-tool 


| company named Gomiya, which currently 


has a $600,000 judgment outstanding 
against him. Last month U.S. marshals 
seized Reed's van for Gomiya. Reed 


blames the cia. 

Given Reed’s track record, why does 
anyone take him seriously? In part be- 
cause there are so many unanswered 
| questions about what was going on at 
Mena. In 1988 a federal grand jury that 


7 


had investigated the affair for three years 
failed to return indictments, leading some 
state law-enforcement officers to grumble 
that the case had been scuttled by higher- 
ups in Washington. Clinton says the state 
has done everything it can to solve the 
mystery. But Charles Black, a deputy state 
prosecuting attorney, says when he asked 
the Governor to provide financial assis- 
tance so the state could conduct its own 
grand jury investigation in 1988, Clinton 


| never got back to him. Last year Demo- 


cratic Congressman Bill Alexander ob- 
tained $25,000 from the Federal Govern- 
ment to fund a probe by the state police, 
who will soon decide how to proceed with 
the investigation. That is a timely idea, if 


| only to lay Reed’s fabrication to rest. | 
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The Political Interest / Michael Kramer 


It’s Not Going to Be Pretty 


Ahigh-minded NO LESS AN EXPERT THAN THE 

leader of the free world has 
debate of the now pronounced 1992 “the ug- 
issues? No way. liest political year I've ever 


seen.” Not that he or his min- 
The roughing up ions are the problem, said 
. George Bush last week. It’s the 

of Bill Clinton other guys: “I look across at 
has justbegun. the Democratic primary, and 
anything that happened in 

1988 is pale in comparison to what's going on there.” 
Has the President seen the light? He says he has 
issued written instructions ordering his operatives 
to “stay out of the sleaze business,” but the defini- 


tion thing persists. “I don’t know what's negative | 


and what's not these days,” says the man who views 
the famous Willie Horton TV ad as a fair examina- 
tion of prison-furlough abuse. 

Fuzzy markers delight the G.o.p., and a foretaste 
of the war to come was glimpsed clearly on the night 
before Bush's feigned distress. Minutes after Bill 
Clinton won the New York food fight last Tuesday, 
Republican Party chairman Rich Bond gleefully re- 
called Jerry Brown's characterization of Clinton as 
“the prince of sleaze." They've “got them all on 
tape,” says Bond. “Paul Tsongas calling Clinton a 
‘Pander Bear’; Ed Koch saying, ‘It happens that Bill 
Clinton has no credibility’; Mario Cuomo calling Clin- 
ton’s middle-class tax cut ‘a joke.’ We've got ‘em, and 
you'll be seeing 'em. It ain't gonna be pretty.” 

How unpretty will it get? “Character dominates 
in voters’ minds,” says Bush campaign manager 
Robert Teeter; our job, says Bond, is to “remind” vot- 


ers that it does. For the most part, the “worst of Clin- | 


ton” will be left for the press to reiterate and for the 
surrogate salons (the radio call-in shows) to elabo- 
rate. Such restraint does not preclude “man-in-the- 
street spots,” cautions Republican consultant Roger 
Stone. “Ford almost won in '76 with a series of TV 
ads that had ‘regular people’ saying, “There's just 
something about Carter that bothers me’ and ‘He 
seems so wishy-washy’ and ‘His smile strikes me as 
insincere.’ Same thing this year, for sure.” 

The truly rough stuff will rise, virgin-like, from 
the same “independent expenditure” group that 
produced the Willie Horton ad in 1988, Four years 
ago, these conservative ideologues called them- 
selves “Americans for Bush”; this time they're the 
“Presidential Victory Committee.” They have a 
$10 million budget, and “what they'll do,” says 
Stone, “is kind of obvious.” All they've said so far is 
what they won't do: they won't establish a 900 num- 
ber so the curious can hear the Gennifer Flowers 
tapes. Beyond that, every mini-scandal and Clinton 
slickery is considered fair game. 

While all that is going on, the campaign will take 
the “high road,” says Bond. “The first goal,” ex- 
plains Stone, “is to extend the doubts about Clinton 
to issues. You play to the pre-existing prejudice— 
that many people don’t know if they can believe any- 
thing Clinton says. There'll be ads that say ‘Clinton 
talks about a middle-class tax cut, but he’s raised 











over 100 taxes in Arkansas’ and ‘He talks about im- 
proving education, but Arkansas’ pupils rank near 
the bottom on test scores.’ "’ According to Bond, 
we'll also see spots that “accentuate the stature 
gap,” like, “In the next decade 10 Third World 
countries will have nuclear weapons. Who better 
can deal with a madman with nukes, George Bush 
or Bill Clinton?” “Foreign policy will be an issue if 
we make it an issue,” says Stone, “and we will. You 
always play to your strength, and you play it over 
and over.” 

Hillary Clinton will be targeted too. “Barbara 
Bush plays the piano so she doesn’t drown out 
George's violin,” says Richard Nixon. “Hillary 
pounds the piano so hard that Bill can’t be heard. 
You want a wife who's intel- 
ligent, but not too intelli- 
gent.” For Roger Ailes, 
who directed the Bush 
media effort four years 
ago, the logic is simple: 
“You couple them and 
go for a score on family 


values. You say that Bill > ygy! 
and Hillary believe that 
children should have 


the right to sue their 
parents. I don’t know 
if Bill believes that, 
but Hillary does, so 
you just assume. They 
themselves say they're 
a team, so it'll fly.” 

Unless the polls 
dictate different tac- 
tics—or he just can’t 
contain himself— 
Bush will be the soul 
of propriety. The Presi- 
dent will aid the negative strategy only in 
debate or when responding to a Clinton 
charge, but in either case, the code words 
will be unmistakable. “If he gets a question 
about some supposed insensitivity, he'll say, ‘I 
don’t need a lecture from Bill Clinton about per- 
sonal responsibility,’ says Ailes. “Or if Clinton 
waffles during a debate,” adds Bond, “I can hear the 
President saying, “There he goes again, dodging an- 
other question.’ ” 

Ailes advises that nothing will work for Clinton 
unless he gives as good as he gets. “He should run 
ads about George's kids’ problems,” says Ailes, and 
“spots on the foreign clients our campaign guys rep- 
resent, and others about our contributors to allege 
that the President is controlled by powerful inter- 
ests. He’ll never prove that Bush is just as bad as 
him, but he’s got to try and take character off the ta- 
ble by muddying the waters. If he doesn’t, he'll be 
left trying to convince voters that he has integrity, 
and that’s a rough road.” To which an unsmiling 
and depressed senior Clinton aide says, “He's got 
that right.” 









COLLAGE FOR TIME BY STEPHEN KRONINGER 
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THE CAMPAIGN 


Perot’s Army 


Equipped with computers, ball points and high-tech 
phones, volunteers fight to get their man on the ballot 


By WALTER SHAPIRO 


politicians.” 
“‘Money is no object. I'll spend a million 
dollars if I have to.”” 
—Spencer Tracy in State of the 
Union, 1948 


“I’m not interested in politics or 





E WAS THE LAST BUSINESS 
titan—devoid of electoral 


If the election 


ness headquarters is located. Here half a 
dozen Perot Group employees huddle be- 
hind the closed brown door of a war room. 
A wall map of Texas symbolizes the state’s 
role as the first major petition hurdle; by 
May 11, Perot needs the signatures of 
54,000 voters who did not participate in 
this year’s presidential primaries. 
Politics and the 
telephone have been 
inseparable for a cen- 


experience but rich in pa- tury, but nothing can 
triotic fervor—to try to were held match the technologi- 
bankroll his way into the White 
House as a high-minded alternative today, for 
to an unpopular President and the whom would 
usual band of two-faced out-of- 9 
power politicians. In the Frank Ca- you vote? 


pra classic, Tracy falls under the 
thumb of a cabal of back-room 
bosses before reclaiming his virtue 
in a dramatic radio address, in 
which he confesses, “I sold out my 
ideals to a gang of corrupt 
politicians.” 

State of the Union eerily pres- 
ages the aura of excitement that Ross 
Perot is bringing to the 1992 presidential 
race. Like Tracy in the movie, the billion- 
aire Texas tycoon can be described as 
boasting “the rare combination of sincer- 
ity and drive that the common herd will go 
for. They think he’s one of them. He thinks 


he’s one of them.” But Perot scorns the | 


two-party politics that tripped up Tracy 
and instead is mobilizing the energies of 
the little people—the John and Jane Does 
of the land—in a citizens’ crusade to col- 
lect the 800,000 signatures needed to put 
him on the ballot in all 50 states. 

If his supporters succeed, the artfully 
reluctant billionaire promises to formally 
enter the race—and spend “whatever it 
takes.” Even though Perot so far has quali- 
fied only in Tennessee, he sounds like a 
man on the verge of the biggest gamble of 
his high-rolling career. “The numbers are 
there, the organizations are there, the 
leadership is there," Perot said last week. 
“By June 1, it will be obvious—we'll either 
be over the top or it won’t happen.” 

The Perot petition coalition fuses 
spare-no-expense business sophistication 
with a giddy volunteer enthusiasm. De- 
spite Perot’s pretense of an above-the-fray 
aloofness from the campaign, the nerve 
center is on the 11th floor of the same posh 
north Dallas office tower where his busi- 


ree 
CLINTON 25% 
PEROT 21% 














Okamoto, 31, a stockbroker, never before 
involved in politics, who brought in his own 
television set and vcr so that the faithful 
can watch tapes of Perot’s TV appearances. 
“People who deny Perot’s popularity just 
don’t get it,” Okamoto explains. “This 
movement is about choice. People can't 
stand another four years of gridlock.” 
Nearly 500 turned out for a Perot rally in Ir- 
vine—middle-class, middle-aged people, 
who shared both a veneer of affluence and a 
hunger for political meaning in their lives. 
California Perot chairman Bob Hayden, 
who took the unpaid job just four weeks 
ago, told the crowd, “We're just like you; 
we're not activists,” 

The Perot phenomenon is too new, too 
untested and too unprecedented for any 
safe predictions. What does seem likely is 
that Perot will get on the ballot in all 50 
states. Election laws are indeed a maze, 
but 1980 independent presidential candi- 
date John Anderson managed to qualify 
everywhere even though he had far less 
money than Perot has. Anderson prompt- 










A thousand points of light: across the country, campaign workers like JoAnne 
Roosevelt of Dallas are collecting signatures for the Texas billionaire 


cal wizardry of Perot’s 800-number opera- 
tion, which claims to have received 1.5 
million calls since March 13. Incoming 
callers are sorted to give priority to those 
from states with the earliest petition dead- 
lines. An MCI service named Caller Profile 
helps assemble demographic data on the 
volunteers who call in. Perot refuses to 
disclose what he is spending on this let- 
your-fingers-do-the-walking grass-roots 
operation. But Paul Weichselbaum, MCI’s 
Texas general manager, says it's “a highly 
unusual system’ whose “cost is not 
trivial.” 

Typical of the folksy side of the Perot 
crusade is the storefront office that volun- 





teers have just opened in a minimall in Ir- | 


vine, Calif. A driving force here is Merrick 
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ed a 1983 federal court decision that now 
makes it difficult for states to bar ballot ac- 
cess unreasonably. Thus, it is hard to be- 
lieve that Perot—with the resources to 
hire the best election lawyers in the na- 
tion—will fail in his quest. 

As it struggles to take shape, there is 
something both stirring and a trifle chill- 
ing about the Perot campaign. The hopeful 
sincerity of his newfound supporters is a 
reminder of the latent idealism in the 
American character. But there is also a 
whiff of danger in the ease with which this 
billionaire with a mission has harnessed 
television imagery, telephone technology 
and voter disaffection to create a volatile 
force in the 1992 campaign. —Reported by 
Richard Woodbury/Dallas 
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How to Simplify the 


Crazy 
Tax 


—Code 








Down with the income tax! 
A growing number of 
economists say the U.S. 
needs a consumption levy 
that rewards thrift and 
enterprise and cuts down 
on those maddening forms 


By DAN GOODGAME WASHINGTON 





MERICANS HAVE ALWAYS HATED 

taxes, from the Boston Tea Par- 

ty to “Read my lips.” But this 

year—this week—the nation’s 

enmity carries a new emphasis. 
Taxpayers are angered not only by how 
much they pay but also by how little the 
other guy pays, by the sense that the sys- 
tem is somehow corrupt, and by the reali- 
ty of just how complicated the tax codes 
are. A poll conducted late last month by 
the New York Times and ces found that 
59% of Americans considered the federal 
tax system to be unfair. 

Their feelings are aggravated by the 
growing realization that despite all the 
talk of simplification in recent years, the 
laws are now more complex, not less. The 
last effort at tax reform, in 1986, has in- 
stead brought “more complexity, a rever- 
sal of the trend toward more progressivity 


. and a dramatic slowing in the rate of 


U.S. job creation,” concluded a recent 

study by former Treasury Department tax 

experts Gary and Aldona Robbins. 
Economists and politicians of many 
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Awall-to-wall labyrinth of rules known 
as the Federal Tax Code 


stripes charge that the 1986 reforms have 
dragged down the U.S. economy by pun- 
ishing hard work, thrift and investment 
while encouraging Americans to borrow 


and spend beyond their means. Council of 


Economic Advisers chairman Michael 
Boskin argues that the 1986 law “sharply 
reduced incentives for investment, and 
we're paying a price for that in slower 
growth.” Liberals attack the current sys- 
tem as both unfair and unproductive. 
Robert Shapiro, a domestic-policy adviser 
to Democratic presidential front runner 
Bill Clinton, charges that “our tax code 
has been encrusted with layer upon layer 
of distortions of market signals . . . It un- 
dermines the productivity of the entire 
economy.” 

No wonder Jerry Brown's proposed 
“flat tax” of 13% on income—allowing de- 
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ductions only for mortgage interest, rent 
and charitable contributions—combined 
with a 13% national sales tax on goods and 
services has found so much resonance in 
the current campaign. But the Brown plan 
is not well thought out. It would raise tax- 
es on the working poor, cut taxes on the 
wealthy and further swell the budget defi- 
cit. It is more simpleminded than simple, 
less a plan than a slogan. 

Nevertheless, Brown may be onto 
something. Behind his flat tax is the basis 
for real American tax reform—an idea 
that has been around for years but now is 
gaining intellectual support and public 
attention. 

What makes sense, many economists 
are arguing, is to junk personal and corpo- 
rate income taxes altogether for a single 
“direct-consumption tax’’ on what people 
spend rather than on what they earn. In 
some ways, a direct-consumption tax 
would resemble a reformulated income 
tax: it would be assessed by calculating an 
individual's total income and subtracting 
the amount that he or she saved and in- 
vested. All forms of income would be 
counted, including wages, interest, divi- 
dends, capital gains, Social Security 
benefits and employer-provided health in- 
surance. The savings and investments 
that could be deducted might include 
spending on education and job training. A 
similar formula could be used for taxes on 
businesses. 

Such a consumption tax would allow 
few deductions for individuals or compa- 
nies: none, for example, for mortgage in- 
terest or business lunches. But it would 
end the double taxation of dividends and 
savings that takes place under current 
law, and it would enhance exports, which 
would be freed of U.S. taxes now incorpo- 
rated into their price when sold abroad. 

Ironically, Ronald Reagan's 1986 tax 
reform was inspired in part by a golf- 
course conversation with George Shultz, 
his Secretary of State, who praised the 
same 1981 consumption-tax plan, au- 
thored by Stanford economists Robert 
Hall and Alvin Rabushka, on which Jerry 
Brown claims to have (very loosely) based 
his current proposal. One of the most ele- 
gant consumption-tax plans was crafted 
even earlier, in 1977, by economist David 
Bradford and his Treasury tax-policy 
staff. 

Until now, the consumption tax has 
never caught on politically, largely be- 
cause it was considered too regressive, 


meaning that it was too favorable to the 
wealthy at the expense of other taxpayers. 
While that may be true for crude plans 
like Jerry Brown's, it is not immutable. A 
consumption code can be made as pro- 
gressive as one wishes, by adding brackets 
(the 1977 Treasury plan proposed brack- 
ets of 10%, 28% and 40%) and generous ex- 
emptions (Hall-Rabushka would not tax 
the first $16,000 of income). A consump- 
tion tax also would tax gifts and inheri- 
tances like any other income, unlike cur- 
rent law, which favors the rich. And since 
even wealthy taxpayers spend nearly as 
much as they earn over the course of their 
lives, the consumption tax can eventually 
collect as much from them as would an in- 
come tax, and more efficiently. A con- 
sumption tax can—and should, for politi- 
cal appeal—be designed so that a large 
majority of taxpayers would pay slightly 
less than they do under current law, while 
the wealthiest would pay slightly more. 

Beyond its intrinsic merits, the con- 
sumption approach would go a long way in 
redressing other key weaknesses in the 
existing tax system: 


> TIME. The irs says it takes about 17 
hours for the average family to keep rec- 
ords and prepare an itemized Form 1040 
with a few additional schedules. But try to 
factor in income from a part-time business 
or account for taxes paid for in-home child 
care, and the filing time can eat up several 
weekends, or $1,000-plus in accountants’ 
fees. Nearly 53 million Americans—almost 
half the individuals filing income tax re- 
turns each year—pay for help in filing. 

Among them, Forbes magazine discov- 
ered, are 11 of the 12 senior members of 
the tax-writing committees in the House 
and Senate. The only member of this club 
who prepares his own return, Congress- 
man Bill Archer, a Texas Republican, says 
he understands why so many constituents 
complain that “it’s so expensive to get re- 
turns prepared, compared with a few 
years ago.” 

The burden on business, especially 
small business, is worse. Many sole pro- 
prietors find they need to buy computers 
or hire accountants to comply with irs 
record-keeping requirements for inven- 
tory. Some small businesses are required 
to deposit withholding taxes for their 
employees as often as eight times a 
month. One sentence in a tax instruction 
used by many small-business owners 
runs 436 words—longer than the Gettys- 
burg Address, 


> MONEY. The cost of all this tax paper- 
work is staggering. Estimates of the direct 
costs of tax compliance—accountants’ and 
lawyers’ fees, time spent by individuals 
and businesses on record keeping and 
form filing—range from $40 billion to $232 
billion. The indirect costs to the economy 
of tax laws directing resources away from 


their most efficient uses are difficult to 
measure but are estimated to exceed the 
direct costs. Peter Faber, a top New York 
City tax lawyer who charges $400 an hour, 
concedes that “the whole industry of tax 
specialists would not exist but for the com- 
plexity of the tax code. Otherwise, we 
would be doing something constructive 
like building bridges.” 


TODAY'S TAXES: 
GO FIGURE 


1 


ADOMESTIC who makes $10,000 
pays 7.65% of her income in 
Social Security and Medicare 
taxes BUT her employer, an 
attorney who makes $100,000, 
pays just 4.9%. 


AWORKING MOTHER, with one 
child, who earns $28,000 a year, 
can claim no more than $480 for 
child-care expenses BUT the 
employer of a $150,000 vice 
president who takes clients to 
lunch can deduct untold 
thousands of dollars in 
entertainment expenses. 


J. RONALD GETTY, son of the late 
billionaire J. Paul Getty, received 
$10 million tax free from his 
father’s estate BUT William Collier 
Carlton, a minor under the age of 
14, had to pay $4,000 in taxes on 
$13,500 of investment income from 
money he received in a personal- 
injury case. 


> TRUST. The complexity of the code also 
gives rise to public cynicism that the 
whole tax system is a game rigged in favor 
of the wealthy and powerful. Carolyn 
Stradley, owner of an Atlanta paving com- 
pany, says, “I don’t have any proof, but I'll 
bet I pay more taxes than Lee Iacocca,” the 
chief executive of Chrysler. In fact, the tax 
reforms since 1986—particularly the Al- 
ternative Minimum Tax so despised in Re- 
publican circles—have prevented most 
wealthy individuals from avoiding taxes 
altogether. But the wealthy have certainly 
seen their taxes diminish overall, even as 
taxes have risen for most Americans. 
Ninety percent of taxpayers pay a larger 
share of their income to federal taxes than 
they would if the tax system had not 
changed since 1977, while the wealthiest 
10% pay much less. 
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Despite its advantages, a consumption- 
based tax system carries one crucial draw- 
back: getting from here to there would 
turn the economy inside out and would re- 
quire an expensive (about $25 billion, by 
one estimate) transition period in which to 
phase out such deeply rooted elements as 
the tax deduction for borrowing by compa- 
nies and homeowners. The changeover 
would cause great uncertainty, which 
most businessmen and investors despise 
as much as they do high taxes. Such a 
sweeping revision of the tax code would be 
resisted most ferociously by the special 
interests, led by real estate and oil, who 
benefit from favored tax treatment under 
current law and who are major political 
contributors. 

Even if adoption of a direct-consump- 
tion tax is not immediately possible, sever- 
al interim reforms would relieve the cur- 
rent system of its worst offenses. The first 
would be to cut the regressive Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare payroll levy, which has 
doubled over the past decade, by at least 2 
percentage points, to 13.3%. To make up 
for this lost revenue of about $53 billion, 
apply the tax to higher income brackets, or 
increase excise taxes on gasoline, alcohol 
and tobacco. Cutting the Social Security 
payroll tax not only would promote fair- 
ness, it would also create about a million 
new jobs, which is why it is supported by 
the conservative Heritage Foundation and 
the U.S, Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition, the deduction for mort- 
gage interest could immediately be 
capped at $20,000 a year and eliminated 
for second homes and vacation homes. 
Other tax breaks that could be phased 
out: the deductions for business enter- 
tainment, the exemption for inherited 
capital gains and the exemption of all en- 
titlement benefits such as Social Security 
and Medicaid. 

These reforms share a common goal 
of reducing the extent to which tax poli- 
cy influences economic behavior. But an- 
other change would tax activities that 
impose costs on society: a levy on pollut- 
ants and greenhouse gases. Larry Sum- 
mers, an economics professor on leave 
from Harvard, for example, calculates 
that a tax directed at halving the growth 
of carbon dioxide emissions would raise 
$16 billion a year, while increasing the 
price of gasoline only about 5¢ a gallon. 
The tax cut could raise twice as much 
money and still keep U.S. energy prices 
below those in Germany and Japan. 

The revenue gained from these 
changes—at least $66 billion—could be used 
to further reduce tax burdens on middle- 
income wage earners and on the activities 
that the economy needs to encourage: work- 
ing, saving and investing. At the end of any 
transition, these are goals worth the 
disruption. —With reporting by 
Bernard Baumohl/New York and Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington 
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The 'T'wo Sides of the 


BETHANY, MO. Friday 
night live at Wal-Mart 
draws many 
shoppers for 
lowdown prices 


By HUGH SIDEY 


AMES MCCONKEY, OF ALBANY, MO. 

(pop. 2,100), never cried. But he 

felt a sadness the nights before 

Christmas 1985, standing in his 

tiny hardware store on the west 
side of his town square. He remembers it 
vividly today. A dream smashed. 

Shiny new bicycles were lined up, 
prices cut to the core. Appliances filled the 
counters. Holiday decorations festooned 
the windows. Everything there . . . except 
customers. Some evenings when McCon- 
key looked beyond the twinkling lights out 
over the square, he could not see a single 
car. He knew where they were. 

Two months earlier a Wal-Mart store 
had opened in Maryville (pop. 9,500), 34 
miles west, and one month earlier another 
had opened in Bethany (pop. 3,100), 18 
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miles east. Their parking lots were full of 
McConkey’s neighbors and friends, lured 
there through the winter's cold by the 
powerful Wal-Mart merchandising mys- 
tique and retail prices often below his 
wholesale cost. He thought then, and 
thinks today, that he and his partner and 
brother Richard did everything right to 
withstand the normal merchandising rev- 
olution of the past 40 years brought by 
good roads, city malls and the early dis- 
counters like K Mart. 

Back in 1982, James, 28, and Richard, 
31, decided they wanted their own busi- 
ness in a community where the McConkey 
family had farmed and worked more than 
a century. They borrowed money and 
bought out the Gamble hardware store, 
tore out 100-year-old wood shelves, 
spruced it up, offered long shopping hours 
and personal service. For three years the 
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“Stack it deep, sell it cheap, stack it high and watch it fh 


McConkey brothers prospered, Some- 
times when the square was filled and bus- 
tling, friends trading with friends, fam- 
ilies greeting families, James thought “‘it 
looked like an old postcard.” This was a 
life he cherished. Nobody got really rich 
Their wealth was in the closeness and vi- 
tality of the community. Then came Wal- 
Mart 

In January 1989, after another dismal 
Christmas, the McConkeys gave up. So did 
four other merchants around the Albany 
town square. For a while the McConkey 
store stood empty; then the town bull- 
dozed it with others to make way for a 
Place’s store, a regional general merchan- 
diser that was already on the Albany 
square. The old Place’s is empty. James 
McConkey is now teaching school and 
driving a school bus. His brother has a job 
with a paper-products firm. 





ALBANY, MO. Deserted 
downtown 18 miles 


away, ona 
sunny Saturday 
afternoon 





Hear those downtown merchants cry!” Wal-Mart employee chant 


When Sam Moore Walton died a week 
ago after a long battle with cancer, he was 
eulogized—and rightly so—as a man who 
had transformed American merchandis- 
ing and perfected a hands-on management 
that instilled a sense of team enthusiasm 
among the 380,000 employees he liked to 
refer to as “associates.” In the process, he 
became America’s richest person, his fam- 
ily’s wealth estimated at $23 billion. But 
he also became the patron saint of a down- 
home style of megawealth; eschewing the 
fancy trappings of power, “Mr. Sam” 
drove an ‘88 Ford pickup truck and 
hopped around the country to visit stores, 


take the pulse of consumers and inspire | 


his workers. His passion, his joy, was fine- 
tuning his vast merchandising network by 
insisting on such things as brighter smiles 
and cheerier “Good mornings” to custom- 
ers from store workers, as well as offering 


the latest products gathered and stocked 
through the most sophisticated and effi- 
cient inventory technology available. 

Wal-Mart merchandising, the bril- 
liantly simple concept of “everyday low 
price” retailing, has become such a per- 
vasive force (2,000 stores of various 
kinds, 160 built each year) that it is rede- 
signing the social structure of rural and 
small-town America more than any other 
force besides nature. Wal-Mart is begin- 
ning to nibble at the edges of large cities 
and giant shopping malls, many of which 
are weakened by the general economic 
malaise. 

To millions, the down-home Benton- 
ville, Ark., genius was a hero who brought 
decent merchandise at low prices to areas 
scorned by more glitzy entrepreneurs. On 
Wall Street, Walton was a billionaire god 
who made countless millionaires of oth- 
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ers. Last month President Bush awarded 
the Medal of Freedom, the country’s high- 
est civil tribute, to the ailing Walton. “This 
is not a visit about Sam Walton's wealth,” 
said Bush. “It’s about leadership. It’s 
about decency. As he became more and 
more successful he never turned his back 
on his roots.” 

But even as he was honored, some of 
Walton's roots were wondering about just 
what he had wrought. Writer Tim Lar- 
imer grew up in Salem, Ill. (pop. 7,800), 
which ended up in the middle of a Wal- 
Mart nest. On visits home he watched the 
storefronts go dark one by one, places 
where he had met and laughed with 
friends as a kid. One Saturday afternoon 
he counted four empty stores on one side 
of the business block and two on the other. 
Two cars were parked downtown. The 
Wal-Mart on the west edge of Salem was 
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humming. Not long ago, Larimer wrote in 
the Washington Post about driving east 
from St. Louis and rarely being far from 
the sight of a Wal-Mart. He felt engulfed in 
a new culture reaching from horizon to 
horizon. “If 1 had kept driving on Highway 
50, the same road that eventually runs 
through Maryland to Easton, | would have 
passed more Wal-Marts, in Illinois towns 
like Flora, Olney and Lawrenceville. Each 
its own town, not so long ago; now they 
scarcely seem distinguishable. All Wal- 
Mart towns now.” 

Steve Bishop, a Church of Christ min- 
ister who grew up in Hearne, Texas (pop. 
5,400), and served a church there for sev- 


AL 
1,947 Wal-Marts and Sam's Clubs 





en years, fired off an essay a couple of 
months ago to the Dallas Morning News, 
declaring, “Wal-Mart killed Hearne, Tex- 
as—twice ... The first death was the end 
of a downtown that held much more than 
stores, it held memories, values and peo- 
ple who stayed long enough to make a dif- 
ference in our lives. Wal-Mart’s arrival 
ended all that. The second killing oc- 
curred in December 1990, when Wal-Mart 
closed its doors in Hearne. It closed be- 
cause it couldn't turn a profit. Wal-Mart 
leaves an empty building as testimony to 
the '80s’ greed, and it leaves a downtown 
of vacated shops as testimony to our rush 
to save a little money—maybe not a very 
different kind of greed.” 

Kenneth Stone, professor of economics 
at Iowa State University, began five years 
ago to study the Wal-Mart phenomenon in 
his state after he noted the commercial life 
of many towns being hollowed out by the 
huge intruder. Few scholars had paid any 
attention. Now Stone is in demand all over 
the U.S., lecturing on the nature of Wal- 
Mart and how to deal with it. Stone esti- 
mates that Wal-Mart's stores—a combina- 
tion of general merchandise, groceries 
and wholesale clubs—could, if growth in 
the 1990s equals that of the 1980s, gross 
$200 billion annually by the end of the de- 
cade. “It could be the biggest corporation 


LOW PRICES, HIGH SALES 


1962 
The first Wal-Mart discount 
store opens in Rogers, Ark. 
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in the United States,” says Stone, and that 
includes Exxon and General Motors. 

Wal-Mart is already the largest retailer, 
smothering Sears and K Mart. “The impact 
ofa corporation of that size and that involve- 
ment in the life of this country is immense,” 
declares Stone, who recently held meetings 
with the merchants of St. James (pop. 
4,300) and Madelia (pop. 2,100), Minn., two 
small communities gasping in a web of Wal- 
Marts. He advised them, as he has countless 
other small-town merchants, on how to deal 
with the arrival of a Wal-Mart in their re- 
gion. “I don't fight Wal-Mart,” Stone insists. 
“If you believe in the free-market system as 
I do, then you cannot keep them out of your 
community. Much of what | tell 
you will be to emulate them.” 

Stone talks about finding 
special merchandising niches 
not occupied by Wal-Mart, about 
improving service, extending 
store hours. Within the growing 
network of frightened store- 
keepers, the town of Viroqua, 
Wis., is held high as the David 
that successfully fought Goliath 
with community promotion, 
searches for new businesses and 
government help. In Sanford, 
N.C., Richard Lawrence took 
Stone’s counsel and began to cruise the 
Wal-Mart that opened in January, com- 
paring prices and merchandise in his 
store, Mann’s Hardware, a town fixture 
since 1927. He became more competitive 
in gifts, paint and hardware and reopened 
an industrial-supply line. “We felt the 
Wal-Mart impact at first,” says Lawrence. 
“But business is coming back. With a little 
more time it should swing back to 
normal.” 

Yet, for all the delicacy of Stone’s pre- 
sentations and the litany of stores and 
communities that have survived Wal- 
Mart, there is a brooding inevitability 
about the data in Stone’s studies. Small 
communities of static population sooner 
or later lose business from their down- 
towns to Wal-Mart, which sinks its roots 
at their edges. Surrounding communities 
with no Wal-Mart are devastated. Inde- 
pendent stores in growing areas generally 
rise with the tide even with Wal-Mart 
scooping up a big share. 

Some of this was surely inevitable in 
our moiling capitalism; Wal-Mart, per- 
haps, has done no more than finish off bad 
shopkeepers and lazy combines. Its 
bright, clinic-clean stores are the boon- 
docks miracle that Walton wrought. 

But few if any American enterprises, 
no matter how huge and momentarily suc- 


1971 

Sales: $44.2 million 
Number of stores: 38 in eight states. Wal-Mart Stores, 
Inc. goes public with its first stock offering. 


Unless noted, ail data refer to fiscal year-end 
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cessful, have enjoyed uninterrupted bliss. 
The betting in dozens of tiny stores 
around the country is that Wal-Mart will 
reach its own plateau. Despite the superb 
management team Walton left in place, 
his death will inevitably mean that the 
soul of his corporation will change. Com- 
munity irritation at secretive and stand- 
offish ways of Wal-Mart managers, the 
“us” (Wal-Mart) against “them” (down- 
town merchants) attitude, and the modest 
involvement in public affairs and charities 
by store officers are building resentment. 
Then there is the matter of basic eco- 
nomics. James McConkey can't scientifi- 
cally prove it, but his hunch is that people 
who drive 20 miles to a Wal-Mart, and so 
contribute to the decline of their town, end 
up paying higher taxes, which is a premi- 
um for the merchandise they get. Eventu- 
ally, the pendulum will swing, the market- 
place will adjust. That is what American 
capitalism is all about, as Mr. Sam knew as 
well as any merchant of the modern age. @ 

































1992 

Sales: $43.9 billion 
Today, Sam Walton's legacy 
includes 1,735 Wal-Marts, 212 
Sam's and 13 SuperCenters 
and Hypermarts in 43 states, 
and 380,000 employees. 


1991 


Sales: 

$32.6 billion 
Wal-Mart becomes nation's 
top retailer. Locations in 35 
states include 1,573 Wal- 
Marts and 148 Sam's 
Clubs. 


The company debuts 
its Wal-Mart 


SuperCenter in Sales: 
Washington, Mo. $11.9 billion 
Total number of The first Hypermart 
stores: USA opens in 
1,114. Garland, Texas. 





1984 

Sales: $4.6 billion 
Sam's Wholesale Clubs open in 
Grandview, Mo., Midwest City, 
Okla. and Dallas. By this time, 


TIME Graphic by Joe Lert Wal-Mart is in 19 states. 
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ROBERT RODRIGUEZ 


You Have Strong Views On Education 


More than 300,000 of you told us what you think. 


es, you said, education in America needs an overhaul. turned down the idea that “we should lower income taxes 
More than 300,000 of you voted in the poll that and make up the lost revenue with a national value-added 
accompanied the previous edition of these special sec- tax on goods and services.” 

tions—and 75% agreed that “academic A full 62.8% thought thar “all social- 





achievement would improve if all high- ‘Dean security income should be tax free, no | 
school graduates had to pass standardized FOR AMERICA matter how much a beneficiary earns 
national exams in mathematics, science and additionally.” A prevailing 62.5% said 
English before being admitted to a college.” If businesses allow ten “tougher gun control laws will help cut 
Only one other question drew a stronger percent of their workforce to down crime.” And 56.8% were in favor of 
response: 86.8% said “parents should be become volunteer mentors expanding “the Medicare system to 
allowed to establish tax-free savings funds to young people, we can not provide government-financed health care 
for their children’s college education.” only turn around the lives of for Americans of any age.” 
By an eight-percent margin, you those in need of role models, Once again, we'd like you to tell us what 
rejected the suggestion that “students but can produce skilled you think. A free, postage-paid ballot card 
should be issued govenment vouchers to people to compete in the with new questions is located behind this 
pay for their education in any public or global marketplace. section. Please fill it out and mail it in. We 
private school they attend.” And with less ae ga will report your ideas in the next edition of 
than a two-percent differential, you also the Rediscover America 1492-1992 series. 
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While the world may not 
have been created expressly for 
Jeep Grand Cherokee Limited, 
our engineers designed this 
revolutionary new 4x4 as if 
it was. They gave the New Jeep 
the power, strength, and cap- 


*Quadra-Trac optional on Grand Cherokee Base and Laredo models 


Chrysler's Owner's Choice Protection Plan include 


ability to take on some of the 
world’s most challenging terrain. 

At the heart of the New Jeep 
is Quadra-Trac;* an all-new all- 
the-time four-wheel drive system 
that automatically adjusts itself 
to changing road conditions. 


7-year/70,000- mile powertrain protection or 3 


A mighty 190 horsepower 
engine delivers a world of . 
power. And a new Quadra-Coil 
suspension system improves 
on-road ride and handling as 
well as off-road capability. 

And because Jeep has long 


year/ 36,000- mile bumper to- bumper warranty 





been known for its remarkable 
ability to conquer new ground, 
our engineers made Jeep Grand 
Cherokee the first sport utility 
in the world with a stan- 
dard driver’s side air bag. 
Four-wheel anti-lock 


nd with no deductible, See limited warranties, restriction: 


brakes, an exclusive automatic 


temperature control system, and 
a remote keyless entry system 
are also standard. 

For further information 
about the Jeep Grand Cherokee, 
call 1- 800 -JEEP-EAGLE. 
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The New Jeep. Nature laid 
the groundwork. A team of Jeep 
engineers did the rest. 
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How To Improve America’s Medical Care 


The need to bring down costs is only part of the challenge. 


HE TIME HAS COME FOR THE UNITED STATES TO ADDRESS THE MATTER OF ITS 


by Robert Coles citizens’ health in such a way that everyone, when sick, will get adequate care. 


Millions of us are lucky enough to have insurance to get through the potential 
financial disaster a major illness can present. But millions more are utterly 


without such protection and must not be denied a doctor’ care, a hospital's 
services, when sick. The well-to-do can continue to pur- to work with patients at home if at all possible. As I talk 
chase private health insurance. Protection for working with some elderly people who struggle to stay out of nursing 
people can be accomplished through payroll deductions, homes and hospitals, | am struck not only by their determi- 
with employers also contributing. The nation to make a go of it outside of 
poor and the unemployed ought to institutions, but also by how they suc- 
receive care at county and municipal ceed with the help of visiting nurses 
hospitals, with the cost assumed by and social workers, ambulatory hot 
the federal government. lunch programs and an occasional 
But the need for programs to insure home visit by a doctor. The cost sav- 
care is only part of the health crisis ings to them and to our society are 
that confronts us. The cost of medical enormous. 
care is escalating so relentlessly that America’ health care would also be 
one day only the rich will be able to improved if states were to take more 
afford proper treatment. One reason is responsibility for the location of hospi- 
a climate of fear in hospitals, in clinics tals. In some places, hospitals compete 
and among physicians—a sense that for patients, while in poorer areas there 
malpractice suits must be considered is a scarcity of beds. Some state control 
in every diagnostic work-up, every over where hospitals should exist 
plan of treatment. So tests and more would address medical needs more 
tests are ordered, many, to be frank, directly and make more efficient use of 
meant to be potentially part of a legal financial resources. 
“record” rather than of practical And, finally, any “health plan” for 
value. Moreover, partly because of fear America ought to address more than 
of lawsuits, hospitalization is all too sickness; it ought to live up to its name 
often recommended unnecessarily. and help prevent diseases. A vigorous 
To control costs, malpractice suits program of education, starting with 
ought to be removed from the domain schoolchildren and extending to their 
of high-priced litigation. Impartial arbitration commis- parents and grandparents, a vigorous public effort at pre- 
sions, made up of fair-minded citizens, should be estab-  ventive medicine, would save us huge costs down the line. 
lished by each state to satisfy legitimate patient claims on = : a 
reasonable terms. Costs would come down, too, if medical A Pulitzer Prize winner and best-selling author of more than 50 
and nursing schools taught our future doctors and nurses books, Dr. Coles is a professor of medical humanities at Harvard. 
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OTHER PROPOSALS 
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Government guarantees Health plans control costs 
care, either in competition by requiring members to 
with private companies or use assigned doctors and 
replacing them, and hospitals—and by limiting 
controls fees of doctors options for specialized 
and hospitals. procedures. 
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esee a 
- World of More, 
Not Fewer, 





Mysteries” 


CIA Director 
Robert Gates 
talks about 
Saddam 
Hussein’s still 
hidden Scuds, 
the KGB’s 
new goals and 
declassifying 
the J.F.K. 
assassination 
files 


By BRUCE VAN VOORST WASHINGTON 


Q. You've been making a lot of changes in the CIA's pro- 
cedures. For example, you want to include more dis- 
sent in intelligence analyses. Why? 

A. Every major intelligence failure over the last 20 or 
40 years has been because the analysts tended to ac- 
cept the conventional wisdom. The problem has not 
been a lack of dissent by the various agencies. The 
problem has come about when they all signed up toa 
view that was in fact wrong. One example was the 
conclusion [before the 1990 invasion of Kuwait] that 
Saddam Hussein would spend the next several years 
trying to rebuild Iraq after the Iran-Iraq war and not 
be looking for new conquests or new territory. 

The point is that we see a world of more, not few- 
er, mysteries. It seems imperative to change our ap- 
proach to doing intelligence estimates by building 
in our judgments alternative possibilities—what if 
we're wrong? We must help the policymakers think 
through the problems, in addition to supplying our 
best judgment. There is, for example, really no way 
of knowing for sure how reform in Russia is going to 
turn out 


Q. General Norman Schwarzkopf complained bitterly 
to Congress about the quality of intelligence during the 
gulf war. 

A. There were some very important intelligence 
successes during Desert Storm. It was intelligence 
that made smart weapons smart; it was intelli- 
gence that made the monitoring of the sanctions 
possible. It was intelligence that made sure that 
commanders knew where all the 42 Iraqi divisions 
were and what kind of equipment they had and 
that there were no technological surprises. 


Q. But intelligence failed to identify the magnitude of 
Iraq's nuclear and chemical threats. 

A. The community did a good job identifying the fact 
of the nuclear and biological programs. Where the 
community did not have the information was in 
terms of the scale and pace, for instance, of the nu- 
clear program 
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Q. By a big margin. 
A. By a significant margin, acknowledged. We knew 
Saddam Hussein had a nuclear-weapons program, 
and the status of his centrifuge uranium effort. But 
we missed his Colutron development 


Q. How’s the Iraqi threat evolving? 

A. We think he has a couple of hundred Scud mis- 
siles hidden. Enough of his nuclear program was 
found and uncovered so our estimate is it would 
take several years to get that program significantly 
restarted. His biological-weapons program could be 
reconstituted in weeks 


Q. What if Saddam is overthrown? 
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A. It would depend on the nature of the regime. 
Clearly, a successor would not be as strong, would 
not have 20-some years to build a regime of intimi- 
dation and fear. Saddam himself is clearly not as 
strong as he was at the outset of the war. He has 
many problems that are growing, not shrinking. 


Q. What about Iran? 

A. Iran is determined to regain its former stature 
as the pre-eminent power in the Persian Gulf. The 
Iranians are spending $2 billion a year on sophisti- 
cated weaponry—from MiG-29 and Su-24 fighter 
bombers, to at least two Kilo-class attack subma- 
rines, all from Russia. They have a fairly crude 
chemical-weapons program, and we suspect they 
may have a biological program. The Iranians also 
continue their terrorism. In the past few weeks we 
know they've sent a large number of weapons to 
Hizballah. 


Q. You speak often of the North Korean threat. 

A. The key question is nuclear, and how much pluto- 
nium they have separated from the spent reactor 
fuel. We don’t really know. But once they have the 
requisite plutonium, they can have a weapon in 
from as little as a few months to two years. We be- 
lieve Pyongyang is close, perhaps very close, to hav- 
ing a nuclear-weapon capability. 


Q. You took a beating during your Senate confirmation 
hearings on the charge that intelligence estimates 
were politicized when you were deputy director of the 
CIA. 

A. There were problems with communications be- 
tween managers and analysts, of managers explain- 
ing to analysts the changes that are made in a prod- 
uct as it goes from being the views of the single 
individual to being an institutional view of the c1a. I 
want to see a more collegial approach, in which peo- 
ple’s motives aren't questioned and there can actu- 
ally be give and take on issues of political 
sensitivity. 


Q. You have proposed focusing more on human 


A. Many of our new requirements can be satisfied 
only by human intelligence. Our problem in esti- 
mating Iraqi nuclear progress was that we had to 
depend primarily on technical intelligence, and 
that's why we underestimated. This is true for a lot 
of areas—narcotics, terrorism. But we know hu- 
man intelligence is very difficult in terms of the re- 
cruitment of agents, staying in touch with them 
and assuring that their information is valid. 


Q. You are planning to set up a sort of CIA cable network 
to get intelligence reports to key officials. Why? 

A. We have spent tens of billions of dollars for tech- 
nical collection systems that will return informa- 
tion to us on almost a real-time basis, and then in 
Washington we revert toa 19th century approach to 
dealing with that information by holding it over- 
night before we can present it to policymakers. We 
can never compete with cnn and don’t intend to, but 
I want an arrangement where we can provide up- 
dated intelligence information throughout the day 
to policymakers. 


Q. You speak of a new openness in the CIA. Are you go- 
ing to declassify old files? 
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A. I've created a new organization to do historical 
declassification, bringing in people with more of a 
historical perspective and less of a “well, how do we 
protect every single line?” attitude. 


Q. Such as? 

A. I've committed to declassifying all of the national 
intelligence estimates of the Soviet Union that we 
can that are older than 10 years. We'll pay special 
attention to the J.F.K. assassination papers, the Bay 
of Pigs, the Cuban missile crisis and the events of 
the early 1950s in Iran. 


Q. Pressures mount for the CIA to spy on foreign com- 
mercial firms as their intelligence agencies spy on 
ours. Is that in the wind? 

A. We will not do commercial spying. Period. But 
we can be helpful on economic intelligence, by 
identifying foreign governments that are involved 
in unfair practices, or where they are violating 
agreements, either bilateral or multilateral, with 
the U.S., or where they are colluding with busi- 
nesses in their country to the disadvantage of the 
U.S. We are following high-technology develop- 
ments around the world that may have national 
security implications: computers, telecommuni- 
cations, new materials. Counterintelligence is 
also going after those foreign-government intelli- 
gence organizations that are targeting American 
businesses. 


Q. Isn't collecting technological secrets pretty much 
what the KGB is up to? 

A. The kas may have disappeared, but the interests 
of the Russian intelligence service in Western tech- 
nology continues. We see operations, attempted re- 
cruitments. Their resources have been reduced, but 
they are more highly focused now than before. As a 
matter of fact, we sense that the military intelli- 
gence, the cru, has become more aggressive in seek- 
ing technical secrets. 


Q. Have any other former Soviet republics begun 
spying? 
A. None that have come to my attention. 


Q. Why won't the intelligence community accept the 
notion that a reduced international threat can result in 
reduced intelligence budgets? 

A. We've already taken hits. We've lost billions of 
dollars, This has caused substantial personal cuts. 
In real terms our 1993 budget is a 2.5% cut. But it’s 
the President's decision, not mine. When the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Defense proposed a further 
$50 billion in cuts, they didn’t take a single nickel of 
it from the intelligence budget. I'think that says 
something about their priorities. They are prepared 
to cut defense in lieu of intelligence. 


Q. But doesn’t this represent an ostrichlike refusal to 
acknowledge the vast decrease in the threat to U.S. 
security? 

A. My job is not to defend a particular budget level. 
My job is to tell people these are the requirements 
you want me to collect and analyze, and this is 
the amount of money | think it will take to do 
that job responsibly. If the Congress and the Ad- 
ministration tell me I have to spend less on intelli- 
gence, then I intend to tell them what they have to 
give up. = 
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“Whenthe _- 
earthquake hit, 





I watched 
helplessly as my 


poor Las 


eet 


- went crashing to 





“The LaserJet fell from about 
four feet?’ said Police Chief 
James Cost, recalling the dis- 
astrous San Francisco earth- 
quake. “I assumed we'd have to 
buy another one. But later, my 
secretary plugged it in and 
printed a document. It’s about 
the only thing that did work 
that day” 

Reliability is only one of many 
reasons more people use HP 
LaserJet printers than all other 


laser printers combined. Some 
people cite innovations like 
Resolution Enhancement tech- 
nology, which creates sharper 
edges and better overall print 
quality. Or genuine PCL5 
printer language. Or the range 
of options, with five printers 
priced from $1,249 to $5,495! 
To hear what 
other cus- 
tomers 
have to 





the floor” 


—James Cost, Chief of Police, Campbell, CA 


say about HP LaserJet printers, 
call 1-800-752-0900, Ext. 2987 
for a free video. And see why 
so many people have an un- 
shakable faith in HP quality. 


HP LaserJet Printers. 
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* Suggested U.S, list prices 
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America Abroad/Strobe Talbott 


Hot Issues Turn Cold 


It’s hard to IN AN IMPORTANT RESPECT, 
the presidential campaign of 
tell the 1992 already marks a wel- 
geopolitical come break with the past: the 
issue of America’s role in the 
tough guys world is proving to be much 
from the less contentious than it was 
throughout the cold war. 
softies For nearly half a century, 


the U.S. had two paramount 
tasks: containing the spread of communism and 
preventing a nuclear war. Sometimes American 
Presidents conducted military operations against 
Soviet surrogates and allies, notably in Korea and 
Vietnam; sometimes they engaged in diplomacy 
with their Kremlin counterparts, particularly on 
arms control. These were the hard and soft dimen- 
sions of the same global mission. Maintaining the 
right balance between the two required a degree of 
rational public discourse that is almost always 
missing in U.S. election campaigns, which tend to 
be nasty, brutish and long. When the defining issue 
in the national debate was a matter of war and 
peace, life and death, the topic of foreign policy was 
bound to be highly divisive. 

In the 50s a pattern emerged. When the cold 
war turned hot and Americans who had been sent 
abroad to fight communism came home in coffins, 
challengers assailed the President from the left, ac- 
cusing him of bellicosity and offering themselves as 
champions of the soft option. At other times, when 
Americans were not directly involved in a shooting 
war but were worried about the Red menace, the 
most potent political attacks on the man in the 
White House usually came from the right; he was 
faulted for being too accommodating or insufficient- 
ly vigilant or both. 

This pattern cut across the traditional lines of 
party and even ideology. On several occasions, Re- 
publicans carped at Democrats from the left and por- 
trayed themselves as peacemakers. In October 1952, 
just before that year’s election, Dwight Eisenhower 
vowed, with great fanfare, “I shall go to Korea.” It 
was a gesture of political theater, not statesmanship. 

In 1968 candidate Richard Nixon pulled a similar 
stunt by hinting that he had a secret plan to bring 
Americans home from Vietnam. Almost exactly four 
years later, his National Security Adviser, Henry Kis- 
singer, proclaimed, “Peace is at hand!" What was 
really at hand was another election. Nixon won—then 
unleashed the Christmas bombing. 

There have also been several instances when 
Democratic nominees stormed the White House 
from the right, casting themselves as the geopolitical 
tough guys against the Republican softies. John Ken- 
nedy scored cheap points in 60 with the phony 
charge that under the Eisenhower Administration, 
the U.S. had ended up on the wrong side of a “missile 
gap” from the Soviet Union. 

In '76 Jimmy Carter criticized détente and 
claimed he would drive harder bargains with Leonid 
Brezhnev than Gerald Ford had done. Ronald Rea- 





gan, who was contesting the Republican nomination, 
said much the same thing, only more vociferously. 
Going into a defensive crouch, Ford passed up a 
chance for a strategic-arms pact that year and may 
have cost himself the election. 

Four years later, the Reagan campaign made dev- 
astating use of a photograph of Carter embracing 
Brezhnev at the summit meeting where the arms 
pact was finally signed, adding a caption, you, ‘roo, 
CAN KISS OFF CARTER. The voters obliged. 

And so it continued right up to 1988, when 
George Bush flexed his own anti-Soviet muscles. He 
implicitly criticized Reagan for going soft on Mikhail 
Gorbachev. “The cold war is not over,” Bush warned. 
The U.S. must be prepared for a “protracted conflict” 

| since the Warsaw Pact was “still poised to take the 
offensive in Europe.” 

| That was only four years ago, but since then the 
Warsaw Pact, the Soviet Communist Party and the 

| U.S.S.R. itself have all passed into history. So, per- 

| haps, has the divisiveness of American foreign policy 

| on the home front. 





Reagan in '80: making the incumbe: 


nt look soft 

Bush and Bill Clinton will no doubt stake out 

| what they will depict as vital differences between 
them. Neither wants to be heard echoing or ap- 
plauding the other. But on the Persian Gulf, the 
Arab-Israeli peace process, U.S.-Japan relations 
and chaos in the Balkans, they have so far been 
playing up what are in fact relatively minor dis- 
agreements over tone and tactics. Earlier this 
month, the two got into what amounted to a bid- 
ding war over which of them is more committed to 
keeping reform alive in the former Soviet Union. 
For the first time in 40 years, the interplay be- 
tween rivals in the heat of an election season may 
actually end up helping rather than hindering U.S. 
foreign policy. 

It could just be that what’s taking shape in Cam- 
| paign ‘92 is, willy-nilly, a new bipartisanship. That 
| may be awkward for the candidates but it is good for 

the country—and the world. Ly 
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Panama-—Just Saying No 





Noriega’s successors have cracked down on the traffickers, but the U.S. has not 
yet won its war against the Latin American cartels 





By DAVID ELLIS 





ANUEL ANTONIO NORIEGA’S CON- 

viction came at an exceedingly 

high price. Washington's eager- 

ness to put Noriega behind bars 
occasioned the controversial 1989 invasion 
of Panama that took the lives of 23 Ameri- 
can soldiers and at least 500 local citizens. 
The seven-month, multimillion-dollar trial 
featured testimony from some 20 dope 
dealers, pilots and money launderers, 
much of it in exchange for reduced sen- 
tences, cash settlements and 
other favors. And although 
President Bush _ hailed last 
week’s verdict as “a major vic- 
tory against the drug lords,” 
Noriega’s conviction is likely 
to have little lasting effect on 
the overall war against the 
traffickers: cocaine producers 
in Bolivia, Peru and Colombia, 
like the heroin processors in 
Southeast Asia’s Golden Tri- 
angle and Lebanon’s Bekaa 
Valley, will no doubt continue 
to ply their lucrative trade. 

The good news is that Pan- 
ama’s democratic leaders, 
boosted by $1 billion worth of 
U.S. aid, have launched a drug 
crackdown within their own 
borders. Panamanian Presi- 
dent Guillermo Endara was 
sworn into office on a U.S. 
Army base just hours after the 
American invasion, an act that 
has come to symbolize the 
close relationship between the Bush Admin- 
istration and Noriega’s successor. Accord- 
ing to pea officials, Endara’s willingness to 
cooperate with international antidrug ef- 
forts is helping stanch the flow of cocaine 
through Panama. 

The country’s new 10,500-man civilian 
police force, which replaced the corrupt 
army-officer corps loyal to Noriega, is get- 
ting $20 million worth of U.S. training and 
equipment. Thanks to an accord reached 
last year, American investigators have ac- 
cess to secret Panamanian bank records 
whenever they suspect that accounts are 
being used to launder drug money. Now 
that Panama requires local banks to file me- 
ticulous reports on large deposits of cash, 
the cartels are no longer able to make mil- 
lions of dollars disappear into a financial 








black hole. Efforts to set up similar launder- 
ing systems in Luxembourg and Uruguay 
have been thwarted, and some Latin dealers 
have been forced literally to bury their mon- 
ey on their property for safekeeping. 
Meanwhile, the number of drug sei- 
zures in Panama has more than doubled: 
nine tons of cocaine were intercepted in 
1991, compared with just under four tons 
the previous year. Intensified police sur- 
veillance has also spelled bad news for 
those who assist the cartels: in the first 
three months of 1992, 227 traffickers were 


arrested, in contrast to 102 in the same pe- 
riod a year ago. 

Some government critics say the sta- 
tistics merely prove that the country re- 
mains a popular pipeline to the American 
drug market. In Noriega’s day, Colombian 
cartels—which are responsible for nearly 
all the cocaine sold in the U.S.—regularly 
used neighboring Panama for back-door 
operations. But pea officials dispute that 
view, arguing that the increased seizures 
are the result of successful sting opera- 
tions. Once undercover agents infiltrate a 
drug ring, the agency often tries to ar- 
range a delivery in Panama City, where 
the local police force breaks up the deal. 

While Panama is no longer a drug 








The strongman is in the slammer, but the fight goes on: a police dog 
sniffs for narcotics at Panama City’s airport 





thug’s playground, its transformation to | 


law-abiding democracy has not been 
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smooth. The Endara government has al- 
ready survived one coup attempt, and 
there are fears that a fully armed police 
force might provide the nucleus for an- 
other rebellion led by former army mem- 
bers. Yet as former police director Ebra- 
him Asvat points out, “If the government 
doesn’t show interest in providing the po- 
lice with adequate equipment, it can’t ex- 
pect them to be fully efficient.” Moreover, 
Panama’s backlogged legal system has 
been unable to bring many drug traffick- 
ers to justice. Some 40 military aides ac- 
cused of corruption have 
yet to stand trial. 

Endara himself has been 
at least tangentially linked 
with the drug trade. A cor- 
porate lawyer before he be- 
came a politician, he served 
for years on the board of a 
bank controlled by Colom- 
bia’s Medellin cartel. En- 
dara resigned that post only 
after a local newspaper re- 
vealed the association a 
month after he took office. 
More troubling still, En- 
dara’s law partners set up 
several front companies for 
coke kingpins; U.S. authori- 
ties estimate that these 
firms handled billions in 
drug profits. Endara denies 
any wrongdoing and any 
links to the international 
narcotics trade in his busi- 
ness dealings. 

The success of the inter- 
national war on drugs doesn’t concern the 
average Panamanian. While the country 
has begun slowly to recover from the 
three-year economic crisis triggered by 
U.S. sanctions against Noriega, unemploy- 
ment still hovers around 20% and street 
crime is climbing as the police concentrate 
on the traffickers. “I don’t care about Nor- 
iega,”” declares Juan Garcia, 34, a part- 
time fruit seller who has been looking for 
steady work since 1989. “More than any- 
thing, I need a job to feed my family.” 
Though Panama has shed 
21 years of military dictatorship and cur- 
tailed the drug trade at home, the govern- 
ment has yet to prove that it can provide 
its citizens with a decent standard of 
living. — Reported by Michele Labrut/ 
Panama City and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


THE 
KILLING 
GOES ON 


THE ETHNIC VENDETTAS IN YUGOSLAVIA’S SPLINTER- 





ing republics are sowing more death, this time 


in newly independent, Muslim-dominated Bos- 


Saal = nia-Herzegovina. In the small town of Bijeljina, 

' 
where Serbs and Muslims have lived side by 
side for centuries, independence has bloodied 

: 


the community, as irregular militias fight to re- 
main linked with neighboring Serbia. After a 
Muslim grenade exploded in a Serb-owned café 
last week, killing several customers, heavily 
armed Serbian commandos slaughtered civil- 
ian Muslims and took over the town, invading 
the local mosque and tearing down the Islamic 


flag. In Bosnia’s current state of lawlessness, 





> + 
guerrillas enter at will from Serbia and annex 
border towns. Sniper bullets and artillery shells 
whistle through the streets, catching innocent 
. bystanders in the crossfire. In the week since 
= 
wt = ‘ independence was recognized, more than 100 
\ have died, and the Serbian-dominated Yugoslav | 
TRS 
— 
at - ~~ army has refused to intervene. Because of the 
wn # | 


| 
close intermingling of Bosnia’s Muslims, Serbs 


and Croats, some fear the casualties could even- 





tually dwarf the toll in Croatia, where ethnic vi- 


olence has taken more than 10,000 lives since 





last summer. a 


Volunteer Serbian commandos move into the 
Bosnian town of Bijeljina 





AMUSLIM PLEADS FOR HIS LIFE 
with the Serbian militia in 
Bijeljina. He was found with 

a cache of weapons near a 
local mosque, taken for 
interrogation, and later either 
fell or was thrown froma 
second-story window. 


BOLDLY BRANDISHING THEIR 
weapons and the Islamic flag 
they tore down from the 
mosque, the Serbian 
commandos pose in the ruins 
of the building after taking over 
the town. 





























WIRELESS TRANSMITTER 


TECHNOLOGICAL BREAKTHROUGH 
At the 1990 Consumer Electronics Show 
the convention floor was buzzing with the 
news of Datawave's WS7 Wireless Speaker 
System, This product has been touted in a 
number of electronics magazines as one of 
the most exciting new products of the 90's 
The heart of Datawave's breakthrough design 
is a patented FM technology which broad 
casts music wirelessly from a small transmitter 


to satellite speakers. The transmitter, about 





the size of a paperback 1k, broadcasts 
music from virtually any sound source to a 
receiver built into the speaker -no speaker 
wires are needed! 

Imagine being able to listen to music 
anywhere in your home or even outdoors 
without having to run miles of speaker wire 
You « an listen to anv componcnt of your 
stereo system (CD's, albums, cassettes, reel 
AM/FM stereo etc.) throughout 


your home. These speakers have their own 


to-reel 


built-in amplifier, so you can switch them on 
and off and control the volume indepen 
dently at cach speaker. Best of all, the 
speakers sound great, with deep, rich bass 


and crystal clear highs 


STATE-OF-THE-ART DESIGN 

The Datawave Speaker system is 
of the highest quality design 
The speaker is mounted in a 
bookshelf-size, acoustically 
constructed cabinet 
providing a 
convenient design 
for placement in 
any room 


Datawave's 
patented FM 
broadcasting 
technology sends 
music through walls, 
floors and ceilings ... 
anywhere in or around your home 





WS7 WIRELESS SPEAKER 


The 8.5 x 4.5 x 4.5 inch cabinet, with its full 
range 4 inch driver mounted at the t »p 
provides a 360 degree surround sound 
pattern. In addition, the speakers operate on 
two selectable frequencies, insuring static-free 
transmission throughout vour home. The 
speakers are self-powered, with a 150 foot 
range through walls, providing total coverage 
in even the largest homes! 

These state-or-the-art speakers simply tap 
into the signal your stereo already generates 
through a simple connection to any audio 

yutput or headphone jack. Since they are self 
amplified they will work with any stereo 
system regardless of its wattage - they cannot 
be blown out! You can broadcast both left 
and right channels to utilize one speaker in a 
room, You can also use two transmitters with 
two speakers to get full stereo separation 

The choice is yours, you can configure your 


wireless speakers to meet your needs 


ENJOY MUSIC ANYWHERE 


These wireless speakers are totally portable 
as they operate on 4 C-batteries, which will 
power the speakers for about three months 
They can also operate with an AC adaptor 
The speakers have an amazing built-in 


detection circuit which will automatically cut 





the speakers around your home if you 
turn olf the sterco. Enjoy music on your 


om, bathroom 





patio, by the pool, in the bed 





g 





or while working in the gara You can 





Operate as many speakers as you like on one 


\zZ transmitter, without the trouble of 





running wire endlessly 
throughout your home 
Place one or more 
speakers in a room, of 
put a speaker in 
) every room of 
the house. The 
be possibilities 
are endless 
for you to fill 
your Non 


with music 














RISK-FREE TECHNOLOGY 
We think you will be amazed by these 
technological marvels and back them up with 
1 risk-free 30-day trial offer. The offer is 
simple - try these speakers for 30 days and if 
they are not everything we say they are 
return them to us for a full refund, including 
shipping and handling charges. Plus, these 
speakers carry a full 90-day manufacturer's 
Warranty. There is no reason that you can't 
begin to enjoy music anywhere in your home 


if you take us up on our risk-free offer 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER'S OFFER 


For a limited time we are offering the 
Datawave WS7 speakers directly to consum 
ers, The Datawave wireless speakers with 
transmitter will carry a list price of $139 when 
they become available in stores, but to 
introduce this breakthrough product to the 
public we are offering a special promotional 
price. You can order the Datawave WS7 with 
transmitter for $99 (SG S&H) and. if you order 
more than one speaker, additional speakers 
are just $69 ($6 S&H). So act now and save! 


WIRELESS HEADPHONE BONUS 


The Datawave WHIOOA uses the same 
wireless technology and 
transmitter as the WS7, 
but gives you private 
listening. Fora 
limited time, we're 
offering these 
beadpbones for just 
539 ($4 SEH) with 
your order for the 
WS7 Wireless 
Speakers, or for only 
$49 ($4 SEH) if 
ordered separately < 











ORDER TODAY! 

So take advantage of Datawaves'amazing 
new wireless technology surrounding you 
with music throughout your home. Your 
order will be shipped within 72 hours viaUPS 
direct to you. For fastest service order by 
phone and use you VISA, MC, AMEX or 
DISC card 

Please mention promotinal code TM1102. 
CALL TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY! 


1-800-992-2966 





WwS7 Wireless Speakers $99 $6 

WS7A | Additional Speakers | $69 | $6 | 
WH100A Bonus Headphones $39 oe 
WH100 Headphones wi Trans.| $49 cs 


To order by mail send a check or money 
order for the total amount including the 
shipping and handling charges, or enclose 
your credit card number and exp. date 
Please include your name address and phone 


number, (VA. residents add 4.5% sales tax) 


= s>F2SST= z= 
_ MARKET NETWORK 


11600 Busy Street Building 103 
Richmond, Virginia 23236 








THE COMMANDOS KICK THE 
bodies of dead Muslims. The 
man, in the center, died first, 
shot by the guerrillas. Two 
women who ran to his aid were 
also killed, one after the other, 
by the soldiers, who claimed that 
the civilians were armed and had 
fired on them. 


AS INDEPENDENCE BLOODIES 
Bijeljina, weeping women huddle 
in a hospital doorway when the 
commandos enter to look for 
Muslim snipers. 


























“To me, all these advances 
in personal computing are 


hether youre respon- 

sible for 5,000 desktop 

computers or just the 
one in front of you, all the PC 
power in the world doesn't really 
matter if you can't figure out how 
to make it work for you. 


$eeoeoeeoeoeegeedcdeee 


At Microsoft, we've always 
felt the personal computer should 
be just that— personal. There's lit- 
tle use in technology racing ahead 
if it leaves people behind. 

That's why we never stop 
working at making your basic com- 
puting tasks easier. And making 
the more complex tasks easier, too. 

And that’s why you'll see 
this commitment reflected in the 
three new words next to our name: 

Making it easier. 


Products that are productive. 


Like the industrial revolu- 
tion, the PC revolution has changed 
the way people work and the way 
people live. In 1985, we set out to 
smooth the way with the Microsoft 
7 .. Windows 
Ape graphical 
pride environment. 
Graphical comput- 
‘ice Ing in Windows has 
proven to be an eas- 
ier, more intuitive way for people to 
get all of their work done-more so 
than typing the /c command. 





‘meaningless unless they make 
bi my job easier. Period: 





You no longer have to mem- 
orize a cumbersome chain of com- 
mands or a dictionary-sized man- 
ual to get work done. 

Now you can simply point 
and click to change fonts, add col- 
umns of numbers, reformat docu- 
ments and more. 

Today, there are thousands 
of applications for Windows that 
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you can do this with, including 
Microsoft Word for Windows and | 
Microsoft Excel for Windows. 

And because all Windows- 
based applications have a common 
interface, once you've learned one, 
youre well on your way to knowing 
the next. And the next. 

The result? People can do 
more, faster. For businesses, that 
meansa better return on hardware 
and software investments, in the 
form of greater productivity anda 
lower learning curve. 


Are we there yet? 


Computers have certainly 
gotten easier for people to use in | 


5 


I OR 


the last 10 years. That doesn’t mean 
they can't be easier still. 

That's why we test applica- 
tions in development 
at the Microsoft Usa- 
bility Labs — to make 





certain that new fea- sack 
tures are not only use- WINE oe i 


ful, but very usable. 

This has produced innova- 
tions like the Toolbar, which auto- 
mates your most frequently done 
tasks, and Wizards, step-by-step 
guides that let you accomplish work 
even while youre learning. 

Soon, you'll be able to sit 
down at any computer, anywhere, 
and get the information you need. 
And make the changes you need. 
And get the results right away. No 
matter what application youre in. 

Because our aim is to make 
computers every bit as simple and 
reflexive to operate as your TV or 
car or phone. 

And that’s why, when we say 
“Making it easier,’ we're not just talk- 
ing about making your work easier. 

We're talking about making 
your job easier. And your life. 


Could computing be easier at your 
?Call (800) 992 


yt. A51 
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Making it easier 
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Denied a resounding 
mandate, John Major 
must shape a program 
that can cure the 
national malaise and 
hold a strengthened 
opposition at bay 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


URE, THE INCUMBENT HAD EN- 
joyed unbeatable popularity rat- 
ings during the gulf war. But 
with the guns long since quieted 
and East-West tensions laid to 
rest, voters no longer cared about his per- 
formance abroad. They were too busy 
fuming about the recession at home and 
looking for someone to blame for the greed 


spawned by the conservative revolution of 


the '80s. They wanted to talk about domes- 
tic issues: health care, education and, of 
course, jobs. To distinguish himself from 
the perceived heartlessness of his prede- 
cessor, the incumbent called for a kinder, 
gentler nation. It was a nice touch, if some- 
what undermined by the negative cam- 
paign tactics he used to needle his main 
challenger, a hardworking and agile— 
maybe too agile—politician who called for 
“change” at every turn and struck voters 
as not entirely trustworthy. The race was 
a cliff-hanger right up to election day . . 
On that day—take heart, 
Bush—British voters defied the pollsters’ 
predictions and returned Conservative 
leader John Major to office by a small but 
respectable majority. Fears that the elec- 
tion would produce a hung Parliament in 
which no party commanded a majority 
proved unfounded: of the 651 seats, the 
Tories managed to hold 336 (down from 
369); Labour took 271 (up from 229); and 
the Liberal Democrats stayed almost the 
same at 20, with the remainder going to 
smaller parties. While Major hailed the 
Tories’ fourth consecutive electoral win as 
“a magnificent victory,” in fact it was a 


George 





Despite a lackluster campaign performance, Major finally lays full claim to a title that he 
inherited after the Conservatives dumped Margaret Thatcher in 1990 


non-loss that more aptly reflected voters’ 
disenchantment with the political alterna- 
tives than an embrace of the Conservative 
agenda. The 101-seat majority the Tories 
held after the last election in 1987 shrank 
to 21. Still, Major is expected to preside 
over a stable government that will serve 
out its full five-year term. 

Disillusioned with the Conservatives, 
but in the end even more distrustful of La- 
bour, most voters probably would have 
preferred to check a box marked rep up. 
That puts Britain on the same political 
map as much of Western Europe and 
North America, where a fragmented vote 
is steadily chipping away at ruling-party 
majorities. On both sides of the Atlantic, 
voters have been seized by a throw-the- 
bums-out fervor that is confounded by the 
lack of attractive alternatives. 

Given the nature of the victory—a far 
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cry from the comfortable majorities com- 
manded before voters turned against the 
Thatcher Revolution—the Conservatives 
plainly were not handed a mandate to 
forge ahead with a program that has 
plunged Britain into its longest, deepest 
recession since World War II. Rather, the 
Tories can only conclude that they remain 
more trusted than Labour to curb 9.4% un- 
employment, high interest rates and the 
spate of business bankruptcies and clo- 
sures. Ultimately, Labour's attempts to 
convince voters that it had shed its social- 
ist spots failed. The party's renunciation 
of its old high-taxing, free-spending habits 
were offset by promises to shore up educa- 
tion, health care and other domestic pro- 
grams, which Britain's largest accounting 
firm calculated would add $47 billion to 
the national budget. 

The results may have primarily re- 
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flected the sway of personality politics, a 
phenomenon familiar to Americans but 
less known to Britons. Right up to the pho- 
to finish, the gentlemanly, mild-mannered 
Major bested Labour leader Neil Kinnock 
in popularity polls by 10 points. Although 
Kinnock delivered a slick performance 
that outshone Major’s on the campaign 
trail, he could not shake the widely held 
perception that he is a rather ruthless op- 
portunist who—Bill Clinton, take note—is 
not entirely to be trusted. Polls indicated 
that if Labour’s shadow chancellor, the 
brainy, witty John Smith, had been party 
leader, Labour would have won the elec- 
tion by a handy majority. 

Political analysts are in near unanim- 
ity that Kinnock will soon have to relin- 
quish his leadership post—perhaps as ear- 
ly as this week. In the meantime, Kinnock, 


who had struck a statesmanlike demeanor | 


on the campaign trail, was less than gra- 
cious in defeat. “Now the Conservatives 
will continue with the decline,” he said. 
“The whole country deserves better.” 
High hopes for the Liberal Democrats 
also proved unfounded. Expected to si- 
phon off blue-collar and middle-class votes 
from both major rivals, the party instead 
ended up losing two of its 22 seats. The 
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RICHARD TOMKING—GAMMA LIAISON 


disappointing showing owed much to 
alarmist Tory warnings that a vote for the 
Liberal Democrats would be tantamount 
to a vote for Labour, since a hung Parlia- 
ment would surely result in a Labour-Lib- 
eral Democrat coalition. British voters did 
not want the uncertainty of either a mi- 


| nority or coalition government. Voters 
| may also have become convinced—Ross 


Perot, take note—that a vote for a third 
party is a wasted ballot. 


ritain’s whirlwind campaign sea- 
son, just four weeks long, did little 
to relieve the malaise. The Tories’ 
performance was abysmally lack- 
luster, their strategy poorly con- 
ceived. A day before calling the election, Ma- 
jor unveiled a budget that failed to provide 
creative ideas on such important domestic 
issues as investment, job training or health- 
care funding. That enabled Kinnock to put 





Major on the defensive from the start. More- 
over, despite his personal popularity, Major 
proved a disappointing campaigner, often 
rambling on with coma-inducing lassitude; 
occasionally his cheerful wading into the 
crowd met with heckling, and on two occa- 
sions he was struck by eggs. Former Tory 
campaign director Brendan Bruce noted 
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THE POLLSTERS 


Robert Worcester, chairman of the 
respected MORI firm, admitted, 
“This has been the worst result in 
terms of predicting results ever.” 





that the campaign was “too negative and 
lacked clarity.” 

The strategy of the Labour effort was 
far plainer. Using the slogan “It’s Time for 
Change,” the party played its trump 
card—the recession—to good advantage. 
Labourites attacked the Tories for insuffi- 
cient school funding, delays in the care of- 
fered by the National Health Service, and 
high unemployment. Though Kinnock dis- 
plays a sharp tongue in House of Com- 
mons debates, he has a penchant for ob- 
scure verbal meanderings when cam- 
paigning; a platoon of media advisers and 
spin doctors limited Kinnock’s appear- 
ances and oversaw his every move. 

Less successful were attempts to con- 
vince voters that the party had shifted from 
radical socialism to more centrist policies. 
During the campaign, Kinnock dismissed 


| some of his old positions as “errors of judg- 


ment,” among them his insistence on uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament and the rena- 
tionalization of some state assets sold off by 
the Conservatives. Why the switch? “We 
lost three elections,” said Jack Cunning- 
ham, Labour’s campaign coordinator. 


| “That is good enough reason to change pol- 


icy.’ Many voters were left doubting La- 
bour’s sincerity. “Labour jettisoned its 
ideological baggage without acquiring any 
new ideas distinctively its own,” says An- 
thony King, a professor of government at 
Essex University. “Most people found it 
hard to say what they stand for.” 

That is not surprising. The world has 
changed dramatically since the tidy divi- 
sions of the Thatcher era: the Soviet Union 
has disintegrated; nuclear jitters have 
eased; socialism has been discredited. No 
longer able to draw sharp ideological dif- 
ferences among themselves, Britain's 
three largest parties scrambled after the 
same political turf. All tinkered around 
the edges of the National Health Service 
and educational programs. The Conserva- 
tives pledged to lower taxes, while Labour 
promised some hikes—but the differences 
were not as pronounced as in the past. The 
most far-reaching change was champi- 
oned by the Liberal Democrats, who 
sought to replace the winner-take-all elec- 
toral system with proportional represen- 
tation—an idea that won the support of 
neither major party nor the voters, 

Major now has his popular mandate, but 
just winning is not enough—and Major 
knows it. More than half the electorate vot- 
ed for a non-Tory future. “Their voices will 
be heard,” he pledged. “I am the Prime Min- 
ister forall this country, and I will never for- 
get that.” Secure but no longer impregnable 
in Parliament, Major and his Conservatives 
need quickly to address the serious discon- 
tent registered at the ballot box. Britons 
may not have thrown the bums out, as anti- 
incumbent forces have been urging else- 
where, but they gave the government a for- 
midable scare. —Reported by William Mader and 
William Rademaekers/London 
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By LANCE MORROW 


ERE IS THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS 

gone tabloid. Here is the Ameri- 

can Church of Celebrity Trau- 

ma and Redemption. Joseph 

Campbell should be alive to ex- 
plore its mysteries. 

The dramas are curiously ritualistic 
and similar to one another. A celebrity 
wanders in the shadow world of Dysfunc- 
tion: amid drugs or booze or binge eating. 
Or else in Denial of something, of incest, 
say, or child abuse, or another shameful 
secret. This is the Exemplary Ordeal. Ce- 
lebrity Hits Bottom (descent into under- 
world). Then stumbles halfway up, to Bet- 
ty Ford or some equivalent purgatorial 
rehab. At last, fallen angel reascends to 
the upper air, finds new life (often new 
mate as well, or else peace with the truth 
that, hey, it’s O.K. to be alone). The rebirth 
is celebrated on the cover of PeopLe: Drew 
Barrymore, Richard Pryor, Kitty Dukakis, 
Roseanne Arnold, all the newly clear-eyed. 
After the exorcism of devils, resurrection 
and hugs. “I’ve got my life together now, 
Barbara. I’m more centered.” 

In a forlorn way, a sort of collective 
moral life of the nation gets enacted 
through the ordeal stories. They drama- 
tize the problem. They dramatize the reso- 
lution. Here is a sample Rashomon of 
rape—Willie Smith’s accuser pacing the 
lawn with Archpriestess Diane. Here is 
Mike Tyson. Here is life and death itself: 
poor Michael Landon slowly dying in full 
view of the congregation of Johnny Carson 
and PEopte. 

Arthur Ashe is not Michael Landon. He 
did not wish to appear in an Exemplary 
Ordeal. Ashe has Aips—a fact that the 
public knows now because the Press (in 
this case a reporter and an editor from USA 
Today) reached into the most private pre- 
cinct of his life (inside his body itself) and 
forced him to reveal his disease to millions 
of strangers. Ashe and his wife Jeanne have 
a five-year-old daughter. The girl was enti- 
tled to privacy and to tenderness in how 
she would be told, and when. 

Was it necessary to force the story out? 
Was some redeeming purpose served? 
Does Ashe’s ordeal usefully warn potential 
AIDS victims about the all-but-vanished 
danger of blood transfusions, or promote 
collective human sympathy and solidarity 
with those who already have Alps? 

Irrelevant. There was no public need to 
know, or right to know. Everyone is not fair 
game to be dragged onstage for involun- 
tary exposure. Does Arps make Ashe, or 
anyone, public property? As Ashe said, he 
is neither a political candidate nor a busi- 
nessman beholden to stockholders. That 
Arthur Ashe is a “public figure’ whom 
people recognize as he walks down the 
street is precisely the best argument for any 
decent human being’s not informing the 
whole world that the man has AIDs. 
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Arthur Ashe during 
an agonizing news 
conference—one he 
had not wanted to 
hold—at which he 
told of having AIDS 
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If Ashe had had leukemia, would re- 
porter and editor have published the story? 
Maybe, in one paragraph. But not if Ashe 
had asked them not to. Aips made it differ- 
ent. Irresistible. Juicy gossip. Red meat. 
When reporters pick up that scent, they are 
off the leash and baying through the 
woods. The Ashe affair makes a strong 
case for media loathing. 

Ashe acquiesced to the inevitable. He 
made the TV rounds in the days after his 
AIDS announcement, and he kept his digni- 
ty—not easy in an exercise in which the line 
between richly cartooned ZOSsIp and basic 
responsible journalism (who-what-when- 
where-how) all but dissolves. Television 
has a genius for the intimacies of personal- 
redemption chat. It formalizes the primi- 
tive newspaper gossip column into a cere 
mony and a sacrament. The Archpriestess 
Barbara Walters comes with producer and 
camera crew to hear confession. She is em 
powered to grant absolution on behalf of 
the American people, playing first Inquisi- 
tor, then Fairy Godmother in the space of 
a segment. There are other clergy: the 
Archpriestess Diane Sawyer, the Arch 
priestess Oprah Winfrey. Credible Cardi- 
nal of High Policy and Emergency Confes- 
sions (“ better come clean, call 
Nightline’) is Ted Koppel. Then there is 
His Grace Phil Donahue, the barking, 
mike-ready Bishop of Prurience, whose 
vestment for one of his shows was actually 
a dress. 

rhe premise holds that getting at the 
truth (a candidate’s sex life, an actor’s drug 
addiction, Elizabeth Taylor's Hundred 
Years’ War against fat) is also riveting en 
tertainment. The pseudo-religious purga 
torial ordeals of the rich and famous are 
worth millions. In some ways, such specta 
cles are what Americans have instead of 
tradition or moral community. 

Are these vivid messes harmless? Is it 
possible that these agonistics serve a high 
er purpose? Maybe. One of the motifs of 
American life in the late 20th century is a 
sad, destructive disconnection. The fray 
ing of family and community is visible in 
homelessness and granny dumping and 
children shooting other children without 
even attaching much importance to the 
act. It is evident this year in Americans’ 
disgusted alienation from the presidential 
campaign. 

“Real life” ordeals are more interest- 
ing today, and more bizarre, than anyone’s 
fiction. But the phenomenon of ritual ce 
lebrity ordeal seems to foul up the judg 
ment of journalists 

If a star volunteers, out of vanity or 
some other need, to tell all, the story may 
be interesting, even helpful to others. Ar- 
thur Ashe did not volunteer. He did not in- 
vite the world in. A pattern of revelation 
that routinely puts the most intimate de- 
tails on public display has nearly obliterat- 
ed an appreciation of both the right of pri- 
vacy and the obligations of kindness. io 
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THE BEEF AGAINST... 


Do cows cause 
global warming 
and human 
hunger? The fault, 
dear Jeremy, lies 
notin our cattle but 
in ourselves... 


By J. MADELEINE NASH 





ERMIN. THE WORD 

reminds most people 

of cockroaches scut- 

tling across kitchen 
floors and rats skulking in 
dark basement corners. But 
to Jeremy Rifkin, the envi- 
ronmental movement's most 
prominent polemicist, ver- 
min are big, brown-eyed un- 
gulates that graze the rolling 
countryside, chew their cud 
and moo. In his controversial new book, 
Beyond Beef: The Rise and Fall of the Cattle 
Culture, Rifkin manages to blame the 
world’s burgeoning population of bovines 
for a staggering spectrum of ecological 
ills. In the U.S., he charges, runoff from 
mammoth feedlots is despoiling streams 
and underground aquifers. In sub-Saha- 
ran Africa, cattle are contributing to 
desertification by denuding arid lands of 
fragile vegetation. In Central and South 
America, ranchers are felling tropical rain 
forests and turning them into pastures for 
their voracious herds. “The average cow,” 
claims Rifkin, “eats its way through 900 
Ibs. of vegetation every month. It is literal- 
ly a hoofed locust.” 

According to Rifkin, civilization began a 
long slide downhill when 18th century Brit- 
ish gentry acquired a taste for fat-marbled 
beef and proceeded to spread that proclivi- 
ty, like a plague, throughout the Western 
world. Rifkin’s real argument, of course, is 
not with the 1.3 billion bovines that roam 
the planet but with modern methods of 
mass-producing beef that include plump- 
ing animals with hormones and stuffing 
them with “enough grain to feed hundreds 
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of millions of people.” 
personally visit a ranch or a meat-packing 
plant, his stomach-churning descriptions 
of how cattle are treated from birth to 
slaughter brim with righteous indignation. 


Although he did not 


(A reformed carnivore, Rifkin says he 
swore off beef 15 years ago after taking 
three bites of a revolting blue-gray ham- 
burger, then throwing the rest away.) 
Such inflammatory rhetoric sends 
shudders through the U.S. beef industry, 
which is already reeling from a nearly one- 
third drop in per capita consumption since 
1976—the result of popular concern about 
fat in the diet. Now Rifkin hungers for a 
more decisive blow. This week he is lead- 
ing a coalition of environmental, food- 
policy and animal-rights groups in launch- 
ing a well-financed advertising campaign 
aimed at slashing worldwide beef con- 
sumption by 50% over the coming decade. 
Members of the coalition range from the 
Rainforest Action Network, which blames 
cattle for “killing the Amazon,” to the 
Fund for Animals, which criticizes the use 
of poisons and traps to control coyotes that 
prey on calves. The International Rivers 
Network blames cattle for wasting scarce 
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water resources, while Food 
First denounces the feedlot 
system for wasting grain 
that could otherwise be used 
for human consumption. 

Not since he took on the 
biotechnology industry over 
the safety of genetic engineer- 
ing has Rifkin been embroiled 
in a higher-profile controver- 
sy, or one with the potential 
for greater economic conse- 
quences. With so much at 
stake, it is hardly surprising 
that environmentalists and 
meat-industry advocates 
have locked horns over Rif- 
kin'’s charges. Among the 
most notable areas of dispute: 


Cattle ranching is de- 
stroying tropical forests. 
Without question, ranching 
is a factor in tropical defores- 
tation, and a major one at 
that. But University of Pennsylvania biolo- 
gist Daniel Janzen, for one, believes that 
this unfortunate epoch in the history of 
Latin America is rapidly drawing to a 
close. In Costa Rica, he says, “most of the 
pastureland that was easily cleared of for- 
est has already been cleared.” At the same 
time, the remaining forest has begun to 
rise in value. ‘Two decades ago,” explains 


| Janzen, “the choice was simple. Either the 
| forest stood there, or someone tore it down 


to plant a crop.” Now leaders of countries 


| like Costa Rica are beginning to view for- 


ests as valuable assets that can help con- 
trol erosion, protect watersheds and gen- 
erate income from New Age industries like 
biotechnology and ecotourism. 


Cows are contributing to global warm- 
ing. To a measurable extent, they are. The 
symbiotic bacteria that dwell in every 
cow’s gut enable grazers to break down the 
cellulose in grass. As a by-product, these 
bacteria produce considerable amounts of 
methane, which, like carbon dioxide, is a 
heat-trapping greenhouse gas. The meth- 
ane periodically gusts forth from grazing 
herds in the form of rumbling postprandial 





belches. But if cattle contribute to the glob- 
al methane load, they are hardly alone. 
Swamps, termite mounds and rice paddies 
are all hosts to similar sorts of bacterial 
methane factories. 


Overgrazing by cattle has destroyed 
grasslands. The “cowburnt” ranges of 
the American West testify to the damage 
wrought by decades of uncontrolled graz- 
ing, which transformed once verdant land 
into desert. Of more than 50 million acres 
of U.S. Forest Service land that is open to 
grazing, half remains in poor condition. 
Lands under control of the Bureau of Land 
Management are in equally bad shape. 
Driving the cattle off, however, as some 
radical environmentalists would like, is 
not necessarily the solution. Properly 
managed grazing, range ecologists agree, 
serves to enrich rather than impoverish 
grasslands. In exchange for forage, hoofed 
beasts deposit tons of that old-fashioned 
organic fertilizer known as manure. 


Grain fed to cattle could feed the 
hungry. “Hunger isn’t about actual scarci- 
ty,” declares Stephanie Rosenfeld, a re- 
searcher for San Francisco-based Food 
First. “It’s about the maldistribution of re- 
sources, People are hungry for different 
reasons at different times, but quite often 
the reasons have to do with beef.” The link 
is often very subtle: in countries like Egypt 
and Mexico, for instance, farmland that for- 
merly grew staples for human consumption 
is being switched to grow grain for beef that 
only the wealthy can afford. Indirectly, 
then, a growing cattle population threatens 
humans on the low end of the economic 
scale with hunger. D. Gale Johnson, an ag- 
ricultural economist at the University of 
Chicago, questions this assumption. He 
notes that in China, beef consumption has 
risen in tandem with overall improvements 
in diet. 


Rifkin’s critics—and there are many— 
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“Cows are 
hoofed locusts.” 


Jeremy Rifkin (with a tofu sandwich) 


regularly accuse him of taking a nugget of 
truth and enlarging it beyond reason in 
ways calculated to raise public fears. “Be- 


yond Beef is about the worst book I’ve ever 


read,” exclaims Dennis Avery, director of 
Global Food Issues for the Hudson Insti- 
tute, a think tank in Indianapolis. “It es- 
tablishes Rifkin as the Stephen King of 
food horror stories.” Among other things, 
Rifkin raises the specter of beef contami- 
nated with viruses, including a bovine 
immunodeficiency virus that he provoca- 
tively labels “cow aips,” though there is no 
evidence that the virus can infect humans. 
Rifkin also charges that inspection of car- 
casses is shoddy, which the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture flatly denies. Howev- 
er, even the American Meat Institute 
allows that the inspection system, which 
still relies on visually examining and 
touching meat, hasn't changed much 
since 1906 and needs more up-to-date 
techniques to detect invisible contami- 
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nants like microbes. Ironically, the prima- 
ry tools for improvement could well come 
from biotechnology, an industry that Rif- 
kin loves to bash. 

Rifkin is using beef as a metaphor for 
all that has gone rotten in the modern 
world, wrongs that he attributes to a meta- 
physical loss of humans’ sacred relation- 
ship to nature. And cattle, because of their 
prominent role in ancient mythology and 
their haunting presence in prehistoric pic- 
tographs, lend themselves well to this 
moralistic exercise. 

But how much blame for environmen- 
tal degradation should the cattle industry 
rightly shoulder? In the Netherlands, for 
instance, manure from pigs poses a major 
ecological threat, defiling water supplies 
with excessive nitrates and acidifying lo- 
cal soils. Sheep have permanently scarred 
the landscape in Spain and Portugal, while 
in India—a country that Rifkin praises for 
its kindness to cows—bovines are raven- 
ous wraiths whose constant quest for food 
drives them to ravage standing forests. 
Holy or not, most of India’s 200 million 
cows go hungry much of the time. 

Cutting down on beef consumption in 
protein-sated countries like the U.S. is a 
prudent prescription that would go a long 
way toward enhancing general health. Red 
meat is the primary source of saturated fat 
in the American diet, and too much dietary 
fat has been linked to the development of 
both heart disease and certain types of can- 
cer. But trimming beef in the American 
diet, emphasizes Felicia Busch of the 
American Dietetic Association, “will not 
solve world hunger, and it isn’t going to 
save our planet.” The environmental cost 
of beef is just one aspect of the multiplying 
burdens of producing food for an exploding 
human population. The real threat to the 
carrying capacity of planet Earth, dear Jer- 
emy, comes not from our cattle but from 
ourselves, —With reporting by Janice M. 
Horowitz/New York and David S. Jackson/San 
Francisco 
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Player 
Once 
Again 


With a new 
movie as witty 
and thrilling 
as M*A*S*H 
and Nashville, 
director 
Robert 
Altman makes 
a provocative 
comeback 
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By KURT ANDERSEN 





VERYBODY HAS HIS PROFESSIONAL UPS 

and downs, and the ups and downs in 

show business tend to be extreme. But 

even by the standards of the movie in- 

dustry, Robert Altman’s ups and downs 

have been both numerous and extrava- 
gant. After making his first feature at 30, Altman 
slid back into yeoman Hollywood anonymity for a 
decade, directing episodic TV. Then in 1970 there 
was M “A *S “H, a commercial blockbuster and gen- 
erational lodestar. Within a year came the dense, 
dreamy, elegiac western McCabe and Mrs. Miller, 
then other sly, quirky dramas (The Long Goodbye, 
Thieves Like Us, California Split) at a rate of almost 
one a year—leading up to Nashville, perhaps the best 
American movie of the 1970s and among the most 
influential. 

Then, as if ordained by some law of pop thermo- 
dynamics, came a very long rough patch: beginning 
with Buffalo Bill in 1976, Altman movie after Alt- 
man movie failed at the box office and displeased 
the tastemaking establishment. The director even 
tried his hand at an expensive high-concept movie— 
the $22 million Popeye, starring Robin Williams— 
and it seemed only to certify his career death. Dur- 
ing the 80s Altman lived mainly in Paris, returning 
to the States to direct small movies (Streamers, Be- 
yond Therapy) that did little to rekindle the passion 
of his erstwhile devotees, Not many people saw 7an- 
ner ‘88, Altman and Garry Trudeau's highly original 
cinema verité series for Hpo about the 1988 presi- 
dential campaign, but it did get the cultural manda- 
rins buzzing positively again. 

So now comes 7he Player, a dark comedy with 
heart, a movie about the movie business as thrilling 
as M “A “S *H, already as beloved by the screening- 
room cognoscenti as Nashville. Altman agrees with 
a chuckle that it probably represents his third 
comeback, and at 67 he is wise enough to know that 
a fourth or fifth may lie ahead. “Talk to me after my 
next movie,” he says, half-assuming that this latest 
up means, in short order, the inevitable down. He 
smiles and gives a que sera shrug. 

Of course, equanimity comes easier when you're 
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riding a wave of praise like that The Player is pro- 
voking. Even jaded actors feel privileged to be part 
of the film. Cast members Peter Gallagher, Fred 
Ward, Malcolm McDowell and Whoopi Goldberg 
saw The Player together at a private screening. Af- 
ter the final credit roll, Gallagher recalls, “we were 
sitting with our heads down, looking at our feet and 
just kind of saying, ‘It’s so cool to be involved with 
this movie.’ ” Yet the huzzahs worry Altman a bit— 
he remembers that Nashville “got overhyped by the 
press.”’ And the gush that greeted M “A *S “*H and 
Nashville, he says, was “nothing like the response to 
this. This is just ... weird. 've already got more 
mail than I had total on all the other films I’ve ever 
made.” Surely he's heard some quibbles, some in- 
telligent criticism? “No. Or unintelligent.” 

The Player is both very good and a quintessential 
Altman movie—meaning smart, hip, satirical, 
charming, ironic but not callow, rich with telling off- 
hand incident. “What's unique about 7he Player,” 
says Trudeau, “is that he brings all this signature ob- 
servational detail to a picture that Hollywood com- 
pletely understands. In many ways it’s a very tradi- 
tional Hollywood movie, but he’s given up nothing. 
That's why people are so astonished.” It is, ina word, 
crypto-conventional, self-consciously including all 
the obligatory elements of commercial moviemak- 
ing—stars, violence, unclothed women, lockstep plot- 
ting—but messing with them. The really big stars 
parody themselves; the sex is not very sexy. 

The film's clean, hard edge and people-playing- 
themselves verisimilitude come, Altman says, from 
his collaboration with Trudeau. Without Janner, Alt- 
man says, “I don’t think I could have made this film.” 
It probably also helped that he stopped drinking, 
though Altman bridles at the suggestion. “I stopped 
drinking for health reasons. I’ve never jeopardized 
anything by either the drinking or the gambling’”’—he 
plays poker, backgammon and the horses—“or the 
pot smoking. I do smoke pot. I sit on the front porch 
like a grandpa and try to enjoy the weather.” 

The reflexive knock against 7he Player is that its 
satire is too inside. In the opening scene, for in- 
stance, the studio executive played by Tim Robbins 
sits listening to a series of real-life screenwriters 
pitching plausibly dopey movie ideas—among them 
Buck Henry, who co-wrote 7he Graduate, proposing 
a ridiculous Graduate sequel. Michael Tolkin, who 
wrote the screenplay and the 1988 novel on which 
The Player is based, also appears in the film as a 
screenwriter. But all the in-jokes are a secondary 
pleasure, not the essence. Even if you don’t know 
what turnaround means, 7he Player is a satisfying 
thriller—and besides, after reading magazines 
like Vanity Fair and ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY and 
watching shows like Entertainment Tonight, ordi- 
nary moviegoers are surprisingly fluent in the nuts 


| and bolts of show business. Indeed, £7'"s Leeza Gib- 


bons appears in 7he Player as her chirpy self, deliv- 
ering lines written at Altman’s behest by a real £7' 
writer. “Why should I try to imitate somebody who 
does that?” explains the director. “I mean, he writes 
it as bad as it’s going to be written.” 

The movie makes knowing fun of all sorts of Hol- 
lywood types, but the satire never seems heartless. 
“Everything that’s in there that’s mean is about 
me,” Altman says. “I mean, I talk like those guys. I 
get on the phone and I make those pitches the same 
way. | cannot tell you how many times I've said 
{about a proposed film], ‘Well, it’s kind of like Nash- 
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ville, it's a Nashville kind of structure.’ The film 
does not escape its own satire. We didn’t let any- 
body off the hook.” 

Indeed not. As casting began, Altman knew he 
needed someone to play a movie star playing a 
smirky action-adventure hero, somebody else to play 
a movie star playing a humorless ingenue—a Bruce 
Willis type and, say, a Julia Roberts type. He asked 
Willis and Roberts. “They were the first people we 
chose. I was going to start going from there—I never 
dreamed we'd get both of them.” He also got Burt 
Reynolds, Jack Lemmon, Rod Steiger, Cher and a 
horde of other six- and seven-figure actors to play 
themselves for a few hundred dollars apiece. “None 
of them were paranoid,” Altman says. “None of them 
came wanting to read the script, none of them.” 

None of them read the script? 

“No—none of them. I'd say, ‘I'm doing this film 
about a studio executive who murders a writer.’ 
And they'd laugh and say, ‘O.K.’” 

The fondness of actors for Altman is legendary. 
Unlike directors who treat performers like two- 
year-olds—bothersome, silly, not entirely rational— 
Altman genuinely encourages them to help invent 
the film, not just do as he says. “I collaborate with 
everybody,” Altman says, “but mostly the actors. 
You could point out any really good thing that hap- 
pened in any of my films [and ask], ‘Whose idea is 
that?’ [and] it is almost invariably somebody else's. 
And I don’t even know whose.” 

Of course, writers tend not to share Altman's 
easy, fungible attitude toward dialogue. And as in al- 
most all things, he remains blithely impolitic in his 
regard for the screenwriting craft. “I get a lot of flack 
from writers. But | don't think screenplay writing is 
the same as writing—I mean, I think it’s blueprint- 
ing.” On Tanner, fortunately, because the story 
zigged and zagged according to actual events and in- 
corporated real political figures, the writing was nec- 
essarily quick, sketchy, Altmanesque. “What Bob 
makes is a kind of visual jazz,” says Trudeau, “and I 
thought of myself as providing scat lyrics for him. 
They were always just a departure point.” 

Altman may be a genius, but linear analytical 
rigor is not his thing. He lives and works amid a ge- 
nial hurly-burly, with room for all kinds of stray in- 
spirations and serendipitous touches to worm their 
way into his movies. What Altman pursues is not 
looseness for its own sake, but surprise—both for 
himself and for moviegoers: he didn’t know before- 
hand the tics and shadings performers like Lyle Lo- 
vett and Whoopi Goldberg (who play police officers) 
would bring to their characters, for instance, and 
the movie-within-a-movie surprise he gives the au- 
dience near the end of The Player is profoundly 
pleasurable. 

When it works, his seat-of-the-pants filmmak- 
ing is grand. Yet it carries great risks. As disci- 
plined and carefully plotted as The Player is, it's still 
an Altman movie. The end of the movie seems a bit 
contrived, he is told, not quite consistent tonally 
with the rest of the film—and he freely admits, “We 
had no ending to the picture when we went into it. 
We had no way to end it that anybody liked.” 

While Altman is a big-hearted, risk-taking, pot- 
smoking, actor-loving paterfamilias (he has five 
children by three wives, including two by Kathryn 
Altman, whom he married 32 years ago), he is not 
always Mr. Mellow. When he thinks a crew member 
has screwed up or an executive has done him 
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wrong, his anger can be ferocious. Volcanic is the 
word that two former colleagues use to describe his 
temper. “It’s something to behold,” says Trudeau. 
Given that he depends on the Hollywood estab- 
lishment to help make and sell his movies, his un- 
disguised contempt for certain Hollywood big shots 
is also something to behold. Earlier this year, when 
The Player was being shown to prospective distribu- 
tors, Altman got in a public spat with two top studio 
executives over what he considered their disre- 
spectful attitude. Ask Altman innocently about his 
1985 movie that Sam Shepard wrote and starred in, 
and he cannot stop himself. “Fool for Love ... | 
mean, I can’t abide Sam Shepard.” As an actor? “As 
a person. I just had it up to here with him. But I 
think that’s a really good film—a really good film.” 


LTMAN SAYS THAT BEGINNING LAST 

winter, “about the time all the studios 

saw [The Player],” he started being 

courted by the unlikeliest of people. 

“Even Disney wants to do something 

with me,” he marvels. Of course, being 
Robert Altman, he only wants to make the not-obvi- 
ously-commercial films that interest him. For most 
of the past decade, he tried and failed to develop a 
script about the Paris haute couture scene, and now 
“T'll probably get it done next year—I imagine direct- 
ly as a result of the heat on The Player.” He is negoti- 
ating a development deal for a movie about Mata 
Hari, and he also wants to film the life of Jean Seberg. 
L.A. Shortcuts, a script he co-wrote from a set of Ray- 
mond Carver short stories, seems to be the project 
about which he’s most enthusiastic. 

One recent afternoon in New York City the di- 
rector, dressed all in black, sat at his desk in his 
all-black production office, hustling deals. It is a 
Robert Altman sort of place. Just behind him is the 
neon onstage logo from his produAcipals] 
will think you're not doing it for art, but just for the 
gig.’ Altman’s not really angry, just a tad. . . frus- 
trated that at this late date he is obliged to convince 
agents of his artistic integrity. 

Still, better to be accused of being a sellout than 
a has-been. And while Altman gleefully nurses 
some particular grudges—against certain produc- 
ers, certain executives, certain critics, Sam Shep- 
ard—he seems free of general bitterness. Sure, he 
feels a little gypped out of M “A “S *H money (“I 
never got paid anything [from the TV series]—any- 
thing”), but for all his visceral mistrust of Holly- 
wood, he doesn’t seem sour about his decade of 
reputation shrinkage and quasi-exile. After all, ev- 
ery few years he has been lucky enough to turn out 
something great. So what's to be bitter about? 
“There’s not a film I've got made that I don’t like,” 
he says. “As far as my life and career go, and come- 
backs and all that—I mean, I've had a great roll. I 
mean, please—I've got no complaints anywhere.” 
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AS TOE, 
(Is That Correct?) 


In a handful of American schools, first-graders are 
discovering math and science—in Japanese 


By DAVID AIKMAN WASHINGTON 
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ON-BUN NO SAN” (THREE- 
fourths), says the eager sec- 
ond-grader as he holds up a 
card with the fraction 
spelled out in Japanese hiragana script 
and numerals. Then a classmate selects a 
segmented triangle that illustrates the 
fraction. “Atte imasuka?”’ (Is that cor- 
rect?) asks the teacher from Tokyo. “Hai,”’ 
says the class in unison as little hands go 
up to answer the next question. 

This is a perfectly normal morning 
math class for 31 seven- and eight-year- 
olds in a room filled with typical Japanese 
elementary school wall charts. The only 
odd thing is, it’s not in Tokyo. It’s in Great 
Falls, Va., just outside Washing- 
ton, and all of the children are 
American. 

The second-graders are part 
of a program adopted three years 
ago by Virginia’s Fairfax County 
to introduce elementary school 
children to foreign languages in a 
new way. With a small amount of 
federal funding, the county in- 
stituted “partial-immersion” lan- 
guage programs in eight schools 
in Japanese, Spanish and French. 
Similar experiments in partial 
immersion can be spotted around 
the country in such cities as Eu- 
gene and Portland, Ore., and An- 
chorage. The idea is that chil- 
dren's minds are stretched and 
their skills enhanced when they 
are introduced to any foreign lan- 
guage. By being taught math and 
science in Japanese, the students 
unconsciously acquire the lan- 
guage. “Learning another lan- 
guage opens new pathways of 
connections in the brain, basical- 
ly connecting new things with 
things you know,” explains Clif- 
ford Walker, director of the An- 
chorage program. 

Such findings should be of 
special interest to school districts 
that are struggling to allocate 
precious resources. Only 17% of 





Afirst-grader illustrates “symmetrical” 


U.S. elementary schools offer foreign- 
language programs, and nearly all of them 
teach their students the old-fashioned 
way. Yet results from partial-immersion 
programs suggest that students gain more 
than language skills and a taste for a for- 
eign culture. The mental muscles they 
build from concentrating hard in their 
Japanese-taught classes make them 
stronger in other subjects as well. Some of 
the most enthusiastic proponents are the 
English-language teachers exposed to the 
Japanese-taught students. Says Great 
Falls third-grade teacher Roberta Sher- 
man: “It’s a class from heaven. They go be- 
yond what I expect.” 

The hard evidence is in the test 


scores: Japanese-taught children at | 
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Great Falls scored at the same level in 
math and science tests as other children 
from similar backgrounds. But in Eng- 
lish-taught subjects, the immersion chil- 
dren scored 8 percentile points higher on 
a standard achievement test. The advan- 
tages show up in subtler ways as well. 
“The kids are more flexible in their anal- 
ysis and their critical thinking,” says 
Great Falls principal Gina Ross, an ar- 
dent advocate of the program. “They are 
more open-minded.” 

The teachers are quick to note other 
factors that could account for the stu- 
dents’ successes. Second-language stu- 
| dents may be especially motivated, more 
willing to take chances and accept chal- 
lenges. In most partial-immersion schools, 
half the day is taught in English and half in 
Japanese. This means that students study 
math and science in Japanese and other 
subjects in English. The high verbal con- 
centration required for Japanese clearly 
has a beneficial spillover effect in the Eng- 
lish subjects. 

Still, it takes a brave student to dive 
into the deep water of a complicated sub- 
ject. “For the first couple of weeks, I 
couldn't understand anything,” recalls 
Great Falls second-grader Courtney Pilka. 
“But after I got used to it, I started liking it 
a lot. I learned the alphabet and the num- 
| bers. Now it’s part of my life.” For many 
students, this is true outside the class- 
room as well, as they are inspired to ex- 
plore Japanese restaurants, art 
and music. “I think the cultural 
= experience is every bit as impor- 
tant as the language,” says Jill 
McKee, a college teacher whose 

son Robert is in second grade. 
> “He’s exposed to another way 
* of doing things.” Tokyo-born Su- 
2 miko Limbocker, the second- 
grade teacher, adds with a laugh, 
“When the children meet me in 
the supermarket, they bow and 
say, Konnichi-wa’ [Hello].” 

The benefits of bilingual study 
may also apply to students who 
learn English as a second lan- 
guage. According to Alma Flor 
Ada, a multicultural language ex- 
pert at the University of San 
Francisco, many students, partic- 
ularly Asians, who study English 
in immersion programs back 
home or upon arrival in the U.S. 
have the same learning patterns 
and achievement characteristics. 
That might account for the steady 
stream of visitors to Great Falls 
elementary, especially from Ja- 
pan. Now that country has paid 
the young students of its own lan- 
guage the ultimate compliment: 
Japan wants to establish similar 
partial-immersion programs in el- 
ementary schools—using English. 
—With reporting by Miko Yim/Portland 
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DISNEY INVADES 
EUROPE. 


WILL THE FRENCH RESIST? 


By RICHARD CORLISS MARNE-LA-VALLEE 


Thunder Mountain railway and exclaims 
“Génial!” everyone nearby can tell he 
means “Awesome!” You need no French 
diploma to read a gamine’s serene exhaus- 
tion when she staggers out on penguin 
legs at the end of a 12-hour day at Euro 
Disneyland, Europe's biggest, drop-dead- 
gorgeousest theme park, which opened 
last Sunday. 

Theme park? Think bigger. Mickey 
Mouse’s custodians have spent $4.4 billion 
on an all-weather wonderland comprising 
a high-tech retro-cute amusement park, 
six ambitious new hotels (containing 
5,200 rooms), 50 restaurants, a conven- 


tion center, a campground, an 18-hole golf 


course and a cluster of nightclubs. They 
also got one big political hotfoot. 

Euro Disney is not a French adaptation 
of the company’s parks in California and 
Florida. The Gallic accent is muted. There 
is no Moliére’s Magic Theater, no Mad 
Marcel Proust's teacup ride. Euro Disney 
is the familiar all-American park some- 
how landed on 5,000 acres of wheat fields 
and beet fields in Marne-la-Vallée, 20 
miles east of Paris. The attractions do not 
presume to explain Europe to Europe; in- 
stead they celebrate America the bland 
and beautiful, and reinvent it, Disney- 
style. Hence the transcontinental, cross- 
cultural ruckus. 

Few sights are as droll as that of the 
European intelligentsia trying to have a 
rotten time. Five years ago, when Disney 
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Achild’s smile, lighting up as he enters Euro Dis- 
neyland, knows no language barrier. Nor does 
the thrill of fear scooting up a young French 
spine at the sight of Monstro the Whale at Les 
Voyages de Pinocchio or the dragon in Le Cha- 
teau de la Belle au Bois Dormant (Sleeping Beau- 
ty’s Castle). When a kid alights from the Big 


executives announced plans for the park 
at a ceremony in front of the Paris Bourse, 
they were pelted with eggs and tomatoes. 
Where their children (who buy 10 million 
copies of Le Journal de Mickey) see a 
mouse, French intellectuals smell a rat. 
They called the project “Euro Disgrace,” 
“Euro Dismal,” “a cultural Chernobyl.” 

But when the French select Mickey 
Rourke as a patron saint and Mickey 
Mouse as the antichrist, they are simply 
proving their obsession with things Amer- 
ican. U.S. pop is their guilty pleasure. The 
French love American culture even as 
they love to hate it. Four of their five top- 
grossing films are from Hollywood, tepid 
versions of U.S. game shows blanket 
French TV, and it isn’t just American 
tourists who patronize the Burger King 
restaurants on the Champs Elysées. 

To be fair, there is no consensus among 
the French. (How could there be? They're 
French!) The naysayers—those who ap- 
proach someone returning from a visit to 
the site and ask, with anticipatory glee, 
“Well, is it grotesque?”—are simply not 
Euro Disney's customers. One must remind 
them that this is an amusement park, a 
place of diversion for children and their in- 
dulgent parents. Attendance is not manda- 
tory. Neither is the wish of the locals that an 
American entertainment complex take on 
Impressionist colors (though Euro Disney 
does, handsomely) and French subtitles. 

So Euro Disney offers few sops to Euro- 
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| pean traditions. Wine may be as mother’s 


milk to the French, but they will find only 


| “mocktails” at the restaurants inside the 


park; they must get their hand stamped at 
the turnstile, walk a few yards to the nearest 
hotel bar and drown their rancor there. The 
Pinocchio and Star Tours rides, among oth- 
ers, provide French dialogue, but visitors 
who have no English will miss the verbal nu- 
ances that lend the park its impish wit. 
The folks behind the reception desk at 
the Hotel Santa Fe speak an aggregate of 
13 languages. Perhaps not all perfectly. 
Prince Charles has said that the universal 
language is bad English, and much of that 
can be heard at Euro Disney. “I gezz zare 
was a mizunderstood,”’ apologizes a 
French staff member who boasts, “I speak 
British.” Fractured franglais is also spo- 
ken here. At Buffalo Bill's Wild West 
Show—a dinner theater where you eat 
chili and spareribs while watching Annie 
Oakley fire at cowbells that play La Mar- 
seillaise—the host tells his auditors, “If yer 
hungry, let me hear you shout, ‘Nous avez 


faim!” But there can be charm in Babel 


when the tower has such comely flying 
buttresses, and when the 12,000 villagers 


(i.e., cast members) are so eager to please. 
Where else will you hear a pretty atten- 
dant chirp “Bon appétit!’’ as she hands 
you a box of sugared popcorn? 

This arrogance, if such it is, flows from 
the challenge Disney believes it can 
uniquely meet: to entertain everyone, of 
every age, from every land. Walt Disney 
proved that this was possible with his first 
cartoon features and his first theme park. 
To aim for every taste is to sacrifice tang— 
the movies and parks can lack edge; the 
thrills may be as flat as the main courses 
in some of the specialty restaurants. But it 
is a noble goal, beyond commerce or com- 
promise—especially today, in an age when 
every form of pop culture has at least as 
many enemies as fans. With Beauly and 
the Beast and Euro Disney, Walt's succes- 
sors try and, substantially, triumph 

On a second-floor window in the park’s 
grand thoroughfare, there is a legend: 
“Main Street Marching Band, leading the 
parade since 1884. Conductors: Michael 
Eisner, Frank Wells. We work, while you 
whistle.” In fact, Eisner, Disney's ceo, and 
Wells, the company’s president, have 
headed the procession only since 1984, 


| when they turned Mickey’s mausoleum—a 


slumbering empire of tranquil theme 
parks and tepid movies—into Walt II. Or, 
rather, Walt*, for Disney has expanded ex- 
ponentially, its ambition and energy per- 
sonified by the two bosses. At 4 a.m. one 
day last week, each man could be seen 
wandering the park like a parent wrap- 
ping a beautiful new toy for his child on 
Christmas Eve, or like the child waiting to 
unwrap it, They were showing by example 
how Disney does things, with Japanese- 
style management that predates the Japa- 
nese system: order, loyalty, pitching in, a 
fanatical and productive meticulousness. 


ost of the park’s attractions 
will be familiar to veterans of 
the California and Florida 
venues, though some have 
been retooled and upgraded. 
La Cabane des Robinson (Swiss Family 
Robinson Tree House) includes cunning 
new cave trails of “rock” artfully sculpted 
by the Disney team. Pirates of the Caribbe- 
an is a spookier and more elaborate cruise 
among brigand lowlifes. Big Thunder 
Mountain has been refined into one of the 
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great coaster rides, with new ascents and 
dips and two hurtling trips in the dark. 
Three attractions—one flop, two smash- 
es—are new to the world. The Visionarium 
film, shown on nine curved screens that 
wreathe the audience, is the least of the lot 
a wan drama, with few aerial thrills, that 
puts Jules Verne (Michel Piccoli) into the 
time machine of his friend H.G. Wells (Jer- 
emy Irons), with help from a friendly bag- 
gage handler (Gérard Depardieu). In the 
dungeon of Sleeping Beauty's Castle, a 
powder-puff piece of surreal estate in- 
spired by Les Trés Riches Heures du Duc de 
Berry, reposes a fabulous Audio-Anima- 
tronics dragon that snorts steam, flashes 
its stoplight eyes and bares claws nearly as 
long as Barbra Streisand’s in The Prince of 
Tides. Kids love teasing the reptile; take 
them to see it. And lose them, if you care to, 
in Alice’s Curious Labyrinth, a 400-yd. 
maze dominated by a tennis court-size 
Cheshire cat painted in flowers. You can 
get lost—really lost—among the high 
hedges and the pop-up Carroll characters. 
Walt Disney World in Orlando is a 
theme park with hotels attached. Euro 
Disney is the reverse: a spectacular sprawl 
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In former wheatfields, an all-American wonderland blooms. At center, Big Thunder Mountain, with its railway 


that confirms the company as a premier 
force in modern architecture. A decade 
ago, as architects began to shrug off their 
Modernist doldrums, they saw in Disney’s 
park designs an attractive blend of wit, 
glamour and function. Suddenly there 
was nothing wrong with places that were 
fun to look at and to live in. Eisner took ad- 
vantage of the new spirit and hired such 
Postmodernist master builders as Michael 
Graves (for the whimsical but still some- 
how leaden Swan and Dolphin hotels in 
Florida) and Robert A.M. Stern (for the de- 
liriously Disneyesque Casting Center). 

Now when Eisner calls, architects lis- 
ten. They know they will be encouraged to 
create show-bizzy, show-stopping show- 
places that millions of people each year 
will see and enjoy. At Euro Disney, the 
Pritzker-prizewinning Frank Gehry de- 
signed the nightclub center called Festival 
Disney, whose plaza is guarded by giant 
towers of oxidized silver and bronze- 
colored stainless steel under a star-stud- 
ded canopy of lights. It’s as if the mono- 
liths from 2001: A Space Odyssey had 
dressed up and gone out to strut. 

Euro Disney got mixed results from two 
architects named Antoine. Grumbach's Se- 
quoia Lodge is a nontoxic Rocky Mountain 
high—restful, woodsy, organic. Predock’s 
Hotel Santa Fe, once you get past its drive- 
in-theater billboard of Clint Eastwood, 
looks as bleak as a Southwestern insane 
asylum. For anyone who wants to get sui- 
cidally depressed at Euro Disney, this cin- 
der-block shantytown is the place to bunk. 

Stern's Hotel Cheyenne is a theme park 
of its own, a fantasy re-creation of an Old 
West town. There'll be gunfights around 
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the covered wagon parked on Desperado 
Street, a sandy boulevard banked by “sa- 
loons,” “goldsmiths,” “jails’—all facades 
for the 14 two-story wood-frame buildings 
that house the guests. Stern’s other gem, 
the Newport Bay Club, is instantly a dia- 
mond as big as the Ritz. Bigger, in fact; it’s 
the largest hotel in Europe. The blue, white 
and cream colors of this seven-story mega- 
mansion suggest beachside elegance—a 


jaunty, yachty summer idled away with the 


Rockefellers or Von Bulows. 


raves’ Hotel New York has a stol- 

id maroon, teal and coral facade. 

Inside, though, the joint comes 

alive. Giant floor designs of the 

Mets and Yankees emblems, an 
arcade evoking the city’s subway system, 
Broadway posters, corridor carpet that 
looks like carpet on tile, a lamp in the shape 
of the Empire State Building, and big ap- 
ples (ig apples!) everywhere. It’s Gotham 
without the crime or grime. Pure Gotham, 
pure Graves, pure Disney. 

The Disney style need not be seen as 
the apogee of American culture; it can illu- 
minate, it can suffocate, it can buoy or 
cloy. But when the Disney Imagineers get 
it right, they get it big. Euro Disney’s 
Disneyland Hotel, the Imagineers’ pink 
Victorian palace, boasts a giant Mickey 


Mouse clock and, at night, thousands of 


light bulbs that trace the spine of every or- 
nate gable and cupola. The capacious lob- 
by, with its 40-ft. ceiling, beckons you to 
collapse into its deep sofas and get toasty 
at the mammoth fireplace. In the guest 
rooms, a sculpture of Tinkerbell graces 
the highboy; in the bathrooms, Hyacinth 
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thrill ride. 


Hippo, in her Fantasia tutu, cavorts in var- 
ious poses on the bathtub tile. 

As God might have said on seeing 
Disneyland, Walt is in the details. The 
spirit of Walt hovers over Euro Disney too. 
Mice with sewing needles and birds hold- 
ing ribbons in their beaks adorn the capi- 
tals in l'Auberge de Cendrillon, the park’s 
only French restaurant (try the dessert 
they call Cinderella's Slipper: chocolate 
mousse in a white-chocolate shoe mold). 
Dumbo snouts serve as the spouts for 
fresh water in man-made Lake Buena Vis- 
ta. At the Hotel Cheyenne’s Chuckwagon 
Cafe, which has antlers in all of its deco- 
rating, plastic horseshoes hold the condi- 
ments, and nailed to the wall is a dinner 
bell shaped in a silhouette of Texas. On 
sale in the Trading Post of the Hotel Santa 
Fe are tins of palé de bison. 


Like the ubiquitous religious art of 


medieval days, Disney iconography re- 
inforces Disney ideology: it announces 
that this is a complete, hermetic world, an 
American world that Disney reflects and 
helped create. And like a pop Chartres, 
Euro Disney offers an overwhelming 
wealth of instructive ornament, comman- 
deering the eye and the mind to ensure 
that visitors breathe, eat, buy and damn 
well dream Disney. But the riot of detail is 
also part of the show, maybe the best part. 
At other parks—Great Adventure, Magic 
Mountain, Universal Studios Florida—the 
rides are the attraction; with Disney, the 
park is the ride. 

And what a joyous ride it is, for those 
with open eyes and minds. As an old 
Franco-American hit had it, “Ooh, /a, la, 
la, c'est magnifique.” a 
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See bret summary of Prescribing Information on next page 


M, family has been after me to quit smoking for a long time. So I’ve tried everything. 


Even cold turkey. But eventually, I’d go right back to smoking again. 








Habitrol® is a skin patch. When used as part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking cessation 


program, it has been clinically proven to significantly increase the chances of quitting by relieving the 
craving for nicotine. 

As part of my smoking cessation program, | was given a free support kit. The kit includes tips 
on getting through the rough times and an audio tape for relaxation and motivation. My doctor is a big 
support as well. He even gave me a list of support groups I could attend. 

Habitrol contains nicotine. If you’re pregnant or nursing, or have heart disease, be sure to first 
find out from your doctor all the ways you can stop smoking. If you're taking a prescription medicine or ar 
under a doctor’s care, talk with your doctor about the potential risks of Habitrol. Habitrol shouldn’t be used 
for more than three months. 

If you're really determined to quit, ask your doctor about Habitrol therapy. Or call 


1-800-YES-U-CAN, for more information, today. 


If you’re tired of quitting and failing, this could be your chance. NEW 

IF YOU’VE GOT THE WILL, NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE POWER. Habitrol 
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Habitrot 

(nicotine transdermal system) 

‘Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 
Se ee ee 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Habitrol treatment is indicated 2s an ad to smoking cessation for the relief of nico- 
fine withdrawal symptoms. Habitro! treatment should be used as a part of a. com- 
prehensive behavioral smoking cessaton program 

The use of Habetrol systems for longer than 3 monihs has nol been studied 
CONTRAINDICA TIONS: 


Use of Habitrol systems is contraindicaled in patients with hypersensitivity or aller 
gy 10 mcotine oF to any of Ihe components of the therapeutic system 


‘Nrootine from any source can be tosoc and addictive. Smoking causes lung canoes, 
hear dssease. emphysema, and may adversely allect the fetus and the pregnant woman 
For any smoker, with oF without concomitant disease or pregnancy, (he risk of nicotine 
feplacement in 2 smoking cessation program should be weighed agains! the hazard of 
‘continued smoking whvle using Habéro! systems, and the likelihood of achieving ces- 
‘sation of smoking witout nicotine replacement 


Pregnancy 

Tobacco smoke, which has been shown to be harmtul to the fetus, contains 
hicotine. hydrogen cyanide. and carbon monoxide. Nicoting has been shown in 
anima) studies fo Cause tetal harm. It «s therefore presumed that Habitro! treat- 
‘ment can cause fetal harm when administered to a pregnant woman. The effect 
Of nicotine delivery by Habito! systems has not been examined in pregnancy 
(see PRECAUTIONS. Other Eftects). Therefore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged fo attempt cessabon using educational and behavioral inlerven- 
tions before using pharmacological approaches. i Habitrol therapy is used 
uring pregnancy, or if the patient becomes pregnant while using Habitro! 
Wreatment. the patient should be apprised of the potential hazard to the fetus 
Satety Note Concerning Children 

The amounts of nicotine thal are tolerated by adult smokers can produce symptoms 
OF porsoneng and could prove fatal it Habtrol systems are applied oF ingested by 
Chaldten ot pets Used 21 mg/day systems contain about 60% (32 mg) of their ini- 
ial drug coment. Therelore, patients should be cautioned to heep both used and 
unused Habitrot systems out ol the reach of chidren and pets 

PRECAUTIONS 


General 

The patient should be urged to stop smoking completely when initiating Habitrol 
therapy (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). Patients should be informed that it 
‘Mey Continue to Smoke while using Hatetrol systems. they may expenence adverse 
@ects due lo peak nicotine levels hagher than those experienced trom smoking 
one. It here rs a clinscally significant increase en cardiovascular or other effects 
‘a@iributable 10 nicotine, the Hatitro! dose should be reduced or Habitrol treatment 
discontinued (See WARNINGS) Physicians should antiopate that concomitant 
mMedicabons may need dosage adjustment (see Drug Interactions) 

The use of Habitro! systems beyond 3 months by patients who stop smoking 
Should be discouraged because Me chronic consumption ot nicotine by any route 
Can be harmful and adkiching 
Allergic Reactions: \0) 36) wees. open-iabe! dermal untabon and sensitization 
Study of Habitrot systems, 22 of 220 patients exhibited delinite erythema at 24 
hours after application Upon rechallenge. 3 patients extibeled mild-to-moderate 
contact allergy Patents with contact sensitization should be cautioned that a seri 
Ous reaction could occur from exposure lo other nicoline-containeng products or 
‘smoking. In the etficacy tnals. erythema following system removal was typically 
S260 in about 17% of patients, some edema in 4%. and dropouts due to skin reac - 
fons occurred in 6% of patients 

Patents should be instructed to promptty descontinue the Habitrot treatment 
and contact eit physicans they expenence severe or persistent local skin reac - 
Hons a the ste of application (e.g . severe erythema, pruritus o¢ edema) or a gan- 
eralized Shon reaction (eg . urbcaria. heves, or generalized rash) 

‘Skin Disease: Hatytro! systems are usually well lolerated by pahents with normal 
‘skin, but may be irritating for pabents with some shin disorders (atopic or eczema - 
tous dermatites) 

Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: |v: (sks 0! cote 
Teplacement in pabents with certasn carhovascular and peripheral vascular des - 
eases should be weighed against Me benefits of including nicotine replacement in 
assnoking cessabon program for them. Specstically, pabents with coronary heart 
Cisease (history of myocardial mtarction and/or angina pectoris). serious cardiac 
aertyfthenias, of vasospashc diseases (Buerger’s disease, Prinzmetal’s variant ang)- 
a) should be carehully screened and evaluated betore micobne replacement is pre- 
sorbed 

Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of Habitrol treatment was 
reported occasionally It senous cardiovascular symptoms occur with Habitro! 
treatment, it should be discontinued 

Habitrol treatment should generally not De used in patients during the immed: 
ate post-myocardal mtarction period. patents with serious arrythnias. and 


been studied in the elderly or in patients with rena! or hepatic umpairment 
However. given that nicotine is extensively metabolized and Mal its total system 
Grarance 1s dependent on liver blood flow, some influence of hepatic impaument 
On drug kinetics (reduced clearance) should be anticipated. Only severe renal 
impasment would be expected lo atlect the clearance of nicotine of #s metabolites 
trom the circulation (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY. Pharmacokinetics) 
Endocrine Diseases: }13t:'s0! \veatment should be used wilh caution 
patients with hyperthyroidism. pheochromocytoma or wnsulin-dependent dia- 
betes since nicotine Causes the release of catecholamines by the adrenal medul- 


a 

Paptic Vicer Disease: Nicotine delays Dealing in peptic ulcer disease Merefore 
Habitrol treatment should be used wilh caution in pabents with active peptic uloers 
and only when the benefits of including nicotine replacement in a smoking cessa 
bon program outweigh the risks. 

Accelerated Hypertension: Nico\ine conslutes a (Sk tactor for developrent 
Of mabgnant hypertension in pahents with accelerated hypertension. theretore 
Habirol Ireatment should be used with caution en these patients and only when the 
benefits of meluding recotine replacement in a senoking cessation program out- 
weight the resks, 

Intormation for Patients 

A patient instruction sheet is included in the package of Habitrol systernes dis - 
persed fo the patient It contains important information and instructions on how to 
Se and dispose of Habstrot systems property Patients should be encouraged to 
35k questions of the phrysicuan and pharmacst 

Patents must be advised fo keep Doth used and unused systems out of the reach ot 


huigren and pets 
rug Interactions 
‘Smoking cessabon, with or wilhoul nicoline replacement. may atter the phatme - 
Cokinebcs of certain cONCOMIAEM Medicahans. 
May Require a Decrease in 
Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 
Acetamenophen. catleine, Deinduction of hepahc 
imupramine. oxazepam enzymes on smoking 
pentazocine, propranioiel cessation 
theaphyline 
Insulin, Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorption with 
smoking cessation 
Adrenergic antagonists Decrease in orculating 
(eg. prazosin tabetalo!) catecholamines with 
smoking cessation 
May Require an increase In 
Possible Mechanism 
Adtenerge agonists Decrease in circulating 
(eg. soproterenol catecholamines wilh 
phenylephrine) 


smoiing cessation 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility 
Nicotine sel! does nol appear to be a carcnagen in laboratory animals. However 
nicotine and its metaboliles creased the incidence of tumors in the cheek pouch 
€5 of hamsters and forestomach of F344 rats. respactively, when given in combina - 
thon with tumoy- initiators. One study. which could not be replicated suggested thal 
Cotinune, the primary metabolite of nicotine may cause lymphoreticular Sarcoma in 
the large intestine in rats 

Nicotine and cotinine were not mutagenic in the Ames Swimoneita 
Jest. Necotine induced reparable DNA damage in an E cod) test system. Nicutine 
Wa Shown 0 be genotoxic in a test system using Chinese hamster ovary cells In 
fats and rabtets, enplantabion can be delayed or inhibited by reduction in DNA syn 
theses that appears 10 be caused Dy nicotine Sauries have shown a decrease in litter 
Sie #9 rats Weated with nicotine during gestation 
Pregnancy Category D (sex WARNINGS) 
The harmtyl effects of cigarette smoiang on maternal and tetal health are clearly 
established These include low birth weght_ an increased risk of spontaneous 
‘®ortion. and increased perinatal mortality The specific effects of Habitro! treat 
ment on fetal development are unknown Theretore pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged Io attempt cessation using educabonal and Dehanoral interventions 
before using pharmacological approaches 

‘Spontaneous abortion during nicotine replacement therapy has been reported, 
38 with smoking, nicotine as a contrituling factor cannot be excluded. 

Haberol treatment should be used curing pregnancy only it the likelihood at 
‘sMmohang Cessation justibes the potentia! risk of use of nicotine replacement by the 
alent, who may Continue to smoke 


Teratogenicity 

Animal Studies: Niv-ctine was shown to produce skeletal abnormalities in the ott- 
‘Spring of mice when given doses tome 10 the dams (25 mg/kg/day IP or SC) 
Maman Stedies: Nicotine teratogenouity has not been stucdhed in humans except 
5 a component of Cigaretie smoke (each cigarette smoked delivers about 1 mg of 
Nicotine) thas not been possible to conclude whether cigarette smoking &s terato- 
genic to Murmans 

Other Effects 

Animal Stedies: \ nicotine Dolus (up to 2 mg/kg) to pregnant thesus mon 
beys Caused acidosis, hypercarbia, and Nypotension (fetal and maternal con 
Centrations were about 20 times those acteeved alter smoking 1 cigarette in S 
minutes) Fetal breathing movements were reduced in the fetal lamb after 
intravenous injechon of 0.25 mg/kg mcotine to the ewe (equivalent to smok- 
ing 1 cigarette every 20 seconds for 5 minutes). Uterine blood flow was 
feduced about 30% after infusion of 0 1 mg/kg/min nicotine for 20 minutes to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
manute tar 20 minutes) 

Maman Experience: (ijarete smoking dunng pregnancy «6S associated with an 
increased 1h Of spontaneous abortion, low-beth-weaght intants and perinatal mot 
tality Nicotine and carbon monowde are considered the most likely mediators of 
these outcomes. The elects of cigarette smokong on fetal cardiovascular parameters 
have been studied near term Cigarefies increased fetal aortic blood flow and heart 
tale, and decreased vierine Diood flow and let breathing movernents. Habéro! 
treatment has not been stutied in pregnant humans, 

Labor and Delivery 

Hatstro! systems ate not recommended to be le on during oor and delivery The 
effects of nicotine on the mother of the fetus during labor are unbnown 

Mursing Mothers 

Caution should be exercised when Habitrol therapy is administered to 
fursing women The salety of Habitro! treatment in nursing infants has not 
been examined Nicotine passes freely into breast milk. the milk-to-plasma 
fatio averages 2.9 Nicotine is absorbed orally An intant has the ability to 
Clear nicotine Dy hepatic first-pass clearance. however. the elficiency of 
removal is probably lowest at birth. The nicotine concentrations in milk can 
be expected to be lower with Habitrol treatment when used as directed than 
with cigarelie smoking, as maternal plasma nicotine concentrations are 
generally reduced with micotine replacement The risk of exposure of the 
infant to nicotine trom Hatwtrol systems should be weighed against the 
fishs associated with the intant’s exposure to nicotine trom continued 
Smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure and contamination of 
breast milk with other components of tobacco smoke} and from Hathtrol 
Systems alone or in combination with continued smoking 

Pediatric Use 

Habitrol systems are not recommended tor use in children because the salety and 
ehectveness of Haditrol treatment in children and adolescents who smoke have not 
‘boon evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Forty-eight patients over the age of 60 participated in clinical trials ot Habytrot ther - 
20) Habitrol therapy appeared to be as eflechve in this age group as in younger 
mowers 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in the 792 pahents who participated in controtieg 
Clinical triais is complicated by the occurrence of Gl and CNS effects of nicotine 
withdeawal as well as nicotine excess The actual mcidences of both are confound - 
00 by Concurrent smoiing by many of the pabents In the trials when reporting 
‘aiverse events. the mvestigators did not attempt to wdentity Phe cause of the syrng- 


ton 

Topical Adverse Events 

The most common adverse event associated with fopical nicotine 15 a short-lived 
eryhema. pruritus, oF burning af the apphcahon site. whwch was seen at least once 





in 35% of patents on Haberol treatment in the clinical triats Locat erythema ater 
SySlem removal was noled at least once in 17% of pahents and local edema in 4% 
Erythema generally resotved within 24 nours. Cutaneous hypersensitivity (contact 
sensitization) occurred in 2% of pahents on Hatstro! treatment (see PRECAU 
TIONS, Allergic Reactions) 
Probably Causaily Related 
The following adverse events were reported more frequently nn Hatetro!-treated patents 
than in placebo Heated pabents oF exhibited 2 dose response in clirecal trials. 
Digestive system - Diarrhea”. dyspepsia’ 
Mouth/Tooth disorders - Dry mouth 
Musculoskeletal system - Arthralgia®, myalgia” 
Nervous system - Abnormal dreams? . somnolencet 
Frequenoes for 21 mgiday system 
“Reported i) 3% to 9% of patients 
tReported in 1% to 3% of pabents. 
Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patients 
Causal Relationship Unknown 
Adverse events reported in Habtrol- and ptacebo-lrealed patients at about the 
Same frequency in clinical tnals are lrsted below. The clinica! significance at the 
assooation between Habitro! Ireatment and these events 1s unknown. but they are 
feported 2s alerting information tor the clinician 
Body a5 a whole - Allergyt. back paint 

system - Hypertension? 
Digestive system - Atdoming paint. constipationt. nausea* voting 
Nervous system - Dizziness. concentration imparedt. headache (17%). insomnia® 
Pe ase se ce la a al sinusitis t 
Urogental system - Dysmenorthea” 


Frequencies tor 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% to 9% at patents 

TReporied in 1% to 3% of patients 

Unerarked if reported in < 1% of patients 

DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 

Haitro! systems are bkely to Nave a low abuse potential based on differences between 
it and ogareties in four charactencstics commonty conssdered important in contributing 
to abuse much slower absorption. much smatier fluctuations in blood levels, lower 
Dood levels of micobne. and less lrequent use (i1¢ once daly) 

Dependence on nicotine polacnitex chewing gum replacement therapy has been 
teported Such dependence might also occur from translerenoe to Habetrol systems 
of fobacco-based mcotine dependence The use of the system beyond 3 months 
‘has not been evaluated and should be discouraged 

To rinumaze the resk ot dependence, patients should be encouraged to withdraw 
Faually thorn Habito! treatment after 4 to 6 weeks of usage Recommended dase 
teducton «S 10 progressvely decrease Me dose every 2 lo 4 weeks (see DOSAGE AND 
ADMINGTRATION) 

OVERDOSAGE 

The effects of applying several Hatelrol systems smuftaneously or of swallow: 
ace ig a 

widren) 

The oral LD,. for nicotine in rodents vanes wih) spenies but is in excess of 24 
imgfag. death 1s due to respiratory paralysis. The oral minimum lethal dose of nico- 
tine in dogs «s greater than S mg/kg. The oral minimum acute lethal dose for nico 
bhne in human adults is reported to be 40 to 60 mg (<1 mytg) 

Two oF twee Habérot 30 crn? systems in capsules ted to dogs weighing B-17 kg 
were emetic, bul did not produce any olher signwhicant clawical signs The admenis- 
Wwaton of these patches couresponds to about 6-17 mg/kg of nicotine 

Signs and symptoms o! an overdose of Habetrol systems would be expected 
to be the same as those of acute nicotine poisoning including pallor cold 
‘Sweal, nausea. salrvation. vomiting. abdominal pain. diarrhea, headache, dizri- 
Hess. disturbed Nearing and vision. Itemor, mental contusion and weakness, 
Prostration, hypotension, and respiratory tavlure may ensue with large over- 
doses Lethal doses produce Convulsions Quickly and death follows as a result 
of peripheral of central respiratory paralysis of less trequently cardiac failure 
Overdose From Topical Exposure 
The Habitrol system should be removed imenediatety if the patient shows signs of 
Overdosage and the patient should seek immediate medical care. The shin surtace 
May be flushed with water and dried. No soap should be used since t may 
increase nicotine absorphon. Nicotine will Continue to be delivered into the blood 
Stream tor several hours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY. Pharmacokinetics) 
afer removal of he system because of a depot of recotine in the shin. 
Overdose From ingestion 
Persons ingesting Habito! systems should be relerred 10 a Neal care tacility tor 
management: Due to he possibilty of nicotine-nduced seizures, activated char - 
Coa! should be admuncstered In unconscious palents with a secure aerway. instil! 
activated charcoal wa nasogastnc tube A saline cathartic or sorbitol added to the 
twst dose of actwated charcoal may speed gastrowniestingl passage of the system 
Repeated doses of actrvated charcoal should be admunestered as long as the sys 
Jem remaans in the gastrointestinal tact since f will Continue to release nicobne for 


many hours 

Management of Nicotine Poisoning 

Other supportive measures include Claepam ov barbiturates tor seizes. atropine for 
excessive Dronctual secrebons O° diarrhea respwratory support for respiratory talure. 
29d vigorous Sud support for Nypotensian and cardiovascular collapse 
Satety and Handling 

Hatntrol systems can be a dermal wntant and can cause Contact sensitization 
Although exposure of health care workers to nicotine trom Habitro! systems should 
be minienal, care should De taken fo avoud unnecessary contact with achve sys 
tems It you do handle active systems, wash with waler alone. since soap may 
sncrease nicotine etsorphon. Do not touch your eyes. 


Disposal 
When the used system is removed from the skin. it should be folded over and placed 
in he protective pouch which contained the new system The used system should be 
immediately disposed of in such a way Io prevent its access by children or pets See 
patvent wnlormahion for tuther directions tor Nandling and disposal 
How to Store 
Do not store above 86°F (30°C) because Habilrol sysiems are sensitive to heat A 
shght discoloration of the system is not signitican! 

Do not store unpouched Once removed trom the protective pouch. Hatpitrot 
Syslems should be applied promptly since necobne is wolahle and the system may 


lose strengit 
CAUTION: Federal taw prohibits dispersing withoul prescnption 
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CULTURE 


Want to See Some 
secret Pictures? 


Traditionalists spar with a new leadership over how 
public the fabled Barnes collection should be 


By DANIEL S. LEVY MERION STATION 





N AN ERA OF BLOCKBUSTER TRAVELING 
exhibitions, mass-merchandising mu- 
seum shops and high-profile curatori- 
al politics, the Barnes Foundation, 
housed in a limestone mansion in subur- 
ban Philadelphia, is one of the most strik- 
ing—and perplexing—anomalies of the in- 


ternational art world. It is the repository of 


a fabled collection of Impressionist and 
Postimpressionist works (180 Renoirs, 69 
Cézannes, 44 Picassos and numerous Seu- 
rats, Gauguins and Modiglianis). Yet be- 
cause of the harshly restrictive policies of 
its embittered founder-patron, the Barnes 
has largely withheld its treasures from 
public view. 

Dr. Albert Barnes, a Philadelphia physi- 
cian who made millions from an antiseptic 
he invented and marketed in 1901, had a 
Medici-like eye for art. But his taste 
shocked the blue bloods of his day, who 
scorned him—and earned his unrelenting 
enmity in return. At his death in 1951, he 
directed that no picture from his collection 
could be loaned, sold, reproduced or even 
moved from its position on the wall. Future 


control of the foundation, he decreed, 
would be in the hands of trustees appointed 
by Lincoln University, a small black college 
in Lincoln University, Pa. Since then, alum- 
ni of the school he founded in 1922, which 
replaced factual art history with a proto- 
New Age veneration of beauty, have in- 
creasingly formed a fiercely loyal and pro- 
tective cult. 

The foundation denied the public ac- 
cess to the collection until a Pennsylvania 


| judge in 1960 forced open the doors for 2% 


days a week. Now the trustees, led by Rich- 
ard Glanton, a Philadelphia attorney who is 
general counsel for Lincoln University and 
the Barnes’ new president, are trying to 
break the hold of tradition further and, as 
they see it, move the Barnes into the 21st 
century. 

They need court approval to alter the 
trust, so they have asked for permission to 
extend gallery hours, increase the admis- 
sion charge and reinvest the foundation’s 
$10 million trust fund. Security must be 
beefed up, they say, and the antiquated gal- 
leries need climate controls, new lighting 
and fire protection. While those renova- 
tions are in progress, the collection would 
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The Barnes’ embattled president, 
Richard Glanton, with some of the 
treasure trove he wants to open up 


be removed to an undecided location. Most 
radical of all, the trustees are proposing a 
traveling show of 80 Barnes paintings (pos- 
sibly among them: Matisse’s The Joy of Life 
and Cézanne’s The Card Player) that would 
go to Washington's National Gallery and 
abroad, from which they hope to raise 
$7 million. 

The reaction of old-line Barnes adher- 


ents toall this can be described in one word: 
horror. “It would be a tragedy,” says Rich- 


ard Segal, a former teacher at the Barnes. 


z| “To break apart such a collection would be 
| like taking a masterpiece by Rembrandt 


and cutting off a corner of it and selling it.” 


| The traditionalists charge that the trustees’ 
| plans will subject the paintings to too much 
| wear and possible damage. They also fear 


that the Barnes education program is being 
diluted, if not dismantled. 

Acounterattack has focused on another 
of the trustees’ moves, the signing of a 
$700,000 deal with Knopf to publish two 
coffee-table books about the collection. The 
DeMazia Trust, founded by one of Barnes’ 
compatriots, has gone to court to challenge 
the book contract, which coincided with a 
$2 million donation to Lincoln University 
from the Samuel I. Newhouse Foundation. 
One of the heads of the foundation, Samuel 
Newhouse Jr., is also chairman of Knopf's 
parent company. Glanton says any sugges- 
tion of a link is “outrageous” since it “ig- 
nores the fact the [Knopf] proposal was the 
best proposal.” Yet other publishers say 
they were denied a chance to bid properly 
on the books. “From the day I sent [Glan- 
ton] our proposal letter, I never heard from 
him,” says Paul Gottlieb, president of 
Abrams books. “We were closed out.” 

Glanton, 45, who has noart background, 
appears to have moved aggressively to en- 
force his policies, which he insists are in- 
tended to ensure “that Dr. Barnes’ true in- 
tent is actually realized.” Several opponents 
of his changes have left the foundation or 
been dismissed within the past year. Segal 
claims he was fired from his teaching post 
last June after he objected to a trustees’ 
plan—since withdrawn—to sell 15 paint- 
ings. Nick Tinari, one of three students with 
standing in the court to represent student 
interests, was expelled in January. Conser- 
vator Wendy Hartman Samet was dis- 
missed a few days later, and the following 
month education director Esther Van Sant 
resigned, saying she was “forced out.” 

The outcome of the Barnes struggle 
could have wide implications in the art 
world. Collectors are watching to see if lat- 
er generations will be able to alter their dy- 
ing wishes, and museums are wondering if 
their future plans can be held back by a 
hand reaching up from the grave. Both 
questions may be answered when the court 
decides whose version of Barnes’ vision 
will prevail. a 
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REVIEWS 


Dada for the 
Valley Girl 


SHOW: HELTER SKELTER: L.A. ART IN THE 
1990S 

WHERE: MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART, 
LOS ANGELES 

WHAT: PAINTING AND SCULPTURE BY 16 
ARTISTS 

THE BOTTOM LINE: //e/fer Skelter? The 
title says it all. You thought the art of 
the 1980s was bad? This is worse. 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


6<¢ HE RISKS OF SUCH A TITLE 
are apparent,” the catalog 
of the Los Angeles Museum 
of Contemporary Art prissi- 
ly begins, “—that the grisly and grue- 
some Charles Manson murders would 
be glorified, that the show would seem 
to be about the sixties..." Aw, c’mon, 
just because we call an exhibition “Hel- 
ter Skelter,” you wouldn't necessarily 
think better of Charlie aging away there 
in maximum security, would you? A pity 
the curator in question, Paul Schimmel, 
won't come out with it: We want a lurid 
title but, hey, we’re a museum. Maybe 
we need a bit of sensationalism to, as 
they say, “reach out” and “address the 
concerns of” the Los Angeles trendy art 
crowd, a fairly debased rabble, we feel, 
and with shorter memories than mice. 
Anyhow, though the level of originali- 
ty in the American art world is bottom- 
ing out—a fact abundantly confirmed by 
this show—the risk of actual copycat 
crime is low. The critic, on seeing this 
heavily promoted exhibition, might be 
tempted to practice a few arabesques on 
its thick skin with the carving knife, but 
the sheer dumbness of the art itself is a 
kind of body armor. Really bad art is 
probably invulnerable to criticism, and 
so it is with this slumgullion. If you 
thought new American art couldn't get 
much worse than it was by the end of the 
1980s, visit Moca and learn. It isn’t 
Charles Manson you think of in “Helter 
Skelter” but John Milton on the topogra- 
phy of the netherworld: “And in the low- 
est depths, a lower depth.” The thesis of 








the show is that just below the sunny pro- 
motional surface of Los Angeles there is 
a stratum of alienation, murder, bad 
dreams and apocalyptic fantasies that re- 
flect themselves inexorably in art. 

This, to put it mildly, is not an unfa- 
miliar trope. It is almost as old as Los 
Angeles itself—the other side of its pe- 
rennial cultural struggle between civic 
boosterism and social derangement. It 
has been implanted in the city’s self-im- 





age for at least 60 years, reflected in in- 
numerable films, novels, detective sto- 
ries, photography. It begins long before 
Nathanael West's The Day of the Locust, 
1939, with its Ensor-like cast of patho- 
logical misfits and its painter, Tod Hack- 
ett, dreaming of his apocalyptic canvas 
of the burning of the city—a vision that 
would be made real by the 1965 Watts 
riots. It continues long after the movie 
Blade Runner, 1982. It is not news; but to 
qualify as news (at least in a museum), 
this imagery would need to be embodied 
in some fairly convincing new works of 
art. 

Not this time. Installed in the vast, 
operatic spaces of moca’s industrial an- 
nex, the Temporary Contemporary— 
once a police-car garage—the show 
looks like the G6tterdammerung of aca- 
demic Postmodernism: inflated, whin- 
ing, self-indulgent and occasionally 
clever-clever. Given thousands and 
thousands of square feet in which to dif- 
fuse itself, the intellectual vacuity of the 
artists is such that their molecules of 
thought hardly even bump together. 

So at one end, you have pointless 
conceptual art: Richard Jackson’s room, 
whose walls and ceiling are covered 
with hundreds of clocks, all telling the 
same time; or, with a tiny smidgen more 
sculptural content, Liz Larner’s visually 
inert installations of hanging chains and 
mirrors. At the other end, you have the 
stale recycled leavings of Pop. Charles 
Ray does fiber-glass mannequins that 





OCAMPO’S YO MATE AHISTORYA, ABOVE, AND ESTRADA'S BABY/BABY: a Gétterdammerung 
of self-indulgent and occasionally clever-clever postmodernism 
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look like dumb footnotes to the far more 
exacting work Duane Hanson and John 
De Andrea were making 20 years ago. 
Nancy Rubins would like you to know 
that she is scared by the production of 
junk in our bulimic, gorge-and-puke cul- 
ture, and so she constructs a huge semi- 
random object out of trailer homes and 
hot-water boilers, laced together with 
steel cable, like a maximally inflated 
Rauschenberg. It provides one of the 
show’s few faint sensations of risk—but 
gravitational, not cultural. 

At its none too impressive best, the 
show offers Chris Burden’s Medusa’s 
Head, a seven-ton lump of scarred, dyed 
concrete and rocks laced by serpentine 
model-train tracks and hanging by a 
chain—a fearful image of a terminally 
polluted planet. Nothing else in moca 
measures up to Burden. Size is not 
scale, a fact almost forgotten by Ameri- 
can artists, but by none as completely as 
Victor Estrada, whose Baby/Baby is 30 
ft. long, made of urethane foam, and de- 
picts an enormous pair of Siamese twins 
whose bodies meet in an imposing penis 
that, rising 16 or so feet toward the roof, 
becomes a mushroom cloud. At least 
this gross bibelot has some authenticity, 
as do Manuel Ocampo’s frantic, heavy- 
handed but indubitably sincere paint- 
ings in an idiom derived from Filipino 
popular religious art. You can’t say that 
for much of anything else here. 

It is odd, in a show so dedicated to 
pretensions of confrontation, to see how 
little real cultural alertness it contains. 
Hey, folks, guess what? This culture 


bad-boy posturing, the artists wander 
passively along, picking up images the 
way a marshmallow picks up carpet 
fuzz. When Mike Kelley builds a set of of- 
fices and covers their walls with blowups 
of the kind of semi-dirty-joke drawings 
that people in the mailroom fax to one an- 
other to relieve the boredom of the work- 
day, what kind of point is being made? 
None that has any satirical, let alone aes- 
thetic, value. It’s just visual zit popping. 
Probably the nadir of this Valley Girl 
Dada is reached by Raymond Pettibon, 
whose fatuous, vaguely wistful scrib- 
bles, done in a comic-book style but so 
ineptly that he couldn’t land a job as an 
inker for real comic books, are one long 
free-associational natter. ‘‘Pettibon,”’ 
says the catalog, “puts his finger on the 
restless anxiety underlying adolescent 
experience.” Wrong digit; it’s his toe, 
with which he apparently draws. But 
adolescence is key here. America in- 
vented it; Los Angeles glorifies it; and 
for the moment, Moca is its Louvre. No- 
body could see this show without realiz- 
ing what a scam the making of art-world 
reputation has become. a 





WELLES AND CLOUTIER: no moral or visual gray tones, only stark chiaroscuro of the 
blackest black and the whitest white 


CINEMA 


sucks, and we're part of it! In a daze of Superbly in 


Synch with 
Shakespeare 


TITLE: OTHELLO 
DIRECTOR AND ADAPTER: ()/(SON WELLES | 
THE BOTTOM LINE: Eccentric and 

wonderful, like its creator, this 1952 work 
ought to trigger further restorations of 
neglected Welles films 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HE FIRST IMAGE OF THE TRAGEDY 
of Othello, the Moor of Venice—the 
beautiful and delirious Orson 
Welles movie now spiffed up for 
its first U.S. engagement in 36 years— 
shows Welles in blackface, upside down 
and dead. Even when he was a young | 
man, a 25-year-old making something 
called Citizen Kane, the legendary actor- 
auteur enjoyed imagining himself as a | 
corpse onscreen. It was his impudent 
prophecy: that he would soon be cast on 
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Hollywood's funeral pyre like a discard- 
ed sled. 

How right he was. More than any 
other great director, Welles suffered a 
career of fits and starts: he would start a 
film, and then his niggly investors 
would give him fits. (The ill feeling was 
mutual.) In Hollywood, Welles was ef- 
fectively banished by his early 30s. RKO 
Radio Pictures chopped The Magnificent 
Ambersons, Welles’ brilliant follow-up to 
Kane, by a third (from 131 min. to 88), 
ordered a new ending shot by a different 
director and even sent Ambersons out as 
the bottom half of a double feature, in 
support of Mexican Spitfire Sees a Ghost. 
Republic Pictures cut 20 min., which 
has since been restored, from his Mac- 
beth in 1948. And so, that year, Welles 
set off on a European tour that would 
last nearly four decades. His first stop 
was Italy, where he would begin Othello. 

Alas, Welles’ first independent pro- 
duction gave him, for his pains, a world 
of sighs. Backers kept promising funds, 
then withdrawing them. Suzanne Clou- 
tier, who played Desdemona, would act 
as seductress to Welles’ potential pa- 
trons. “He would dress me in full cos- 
tume,” she recalls, “and we'd visit the 
King of the Berbers. I'd lie on a couch, 
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and we'd try to convince this king to 
give us his army for extras.” 

For three years and more, the star- 
director and his ragtag band of actors 
hopscotched the Mediterranean, shoot- 
ing a sequence whenever a few Euro- 
dollars turned up. Notes Welles biogra- 
pher Frank Brady: “A Tuscan stairway 
and a Moorish battlement are in the 
film, both appearing as parts of a single 
room. Roderigo kicks Cassio in Massaga 
and gets punched back in Orgete, a 
thousand miles away.” 

Othello shared the top prize at the 
1952 Cannes Film Festival, but another 
three years elapsed before it opened in 
the U.S. Welles had a lingering fond- 
ness for the movie; in 1978 he directed a 
documentary about its making, /i/ming 
Othello. It was his last picture. “He al- 
ways talked about Othello with great 
love,’’ says his daughter Beatrice 
Welles-Smith. “Yet he was under the 
impression that it was not a good movie. 
‘If only I'd had the money and not had to 
work under those conditions,’ he said, 
‘T’d have made a much better movie.’ 

As it was, Welles made a wonderful 
movie—an eccentric adaptation that is 
in spirit as true to Shakespeare's text as, 
say, Verdi’s Otello. The director's bril- 
liant conceit was to film this tale of the 
ebony Moor and his blond bride in im- 
ages of stark chiaroscuro, the blackest 
black and the whitest white. No moral or 
visual gray tones here. Dark cloaked fig- 
ures rush toward the Grand Canal, and 
pigeons scatter up into an angry sky. 
The spider-webbery of shadows casts 
doom across an innocent face. It is a can- 
vas, of baroque silhouettes and diago- 
nals rampant, that marries text to tex- 
ture in vintage film-noir style. Othello: 
the postwar man who feels betrayed by 
his wife. Desdemona: the innocent wom- 
an brutalized by her suspicious spouse. 

The film was brutalized too; in the 
U.S., at least, it was rarely shown. Then 
in 1989 Intermission Productions, at the 
request of Welles-Smith, launched a 
search for the film’s original elements. 
They turned up in a New Jersey ware- 
house, and a restoration team set about 
polishing the visuals, re-creating the 
score and synchronizing, to the extent 
possible, words with lip movements. 
Restoration supervisor Phillip Schopper 
sees the new Othello as a revival supple- 
mented by modern technology: “We did 
things that Welles wished he'd been 
able to do, but couldn't.” 

Othello should be just the beginning 
of a true restoration. Welles made only 
18 films, and at least five might-be mas- 
terpieces remain to be seen. /t’s All True, 
a three-part Technicolor film Welles 
shot in Brazil in 1942, ran afoul of cen- 
sors and studio executives, and the film 











was aborted. In the late 60s Welles shot 
part of 7’he Deep (Dead Calm), with Lau- 
rence Harvey and Jeanne Moreau. 
Around the same time he completed a 
40-min., stripped-down (no Portia) ver- 
sion of The Merchant of Venice, but some- 
body stole the sound track. 7he Other 
Side of the Wind, a made-in-Hollywood 
story starring John Huston, reached the 
stage of a 2'2-hr. work print. But in 1979 
the film, partly financed by an Iranian 
company, was seized by the Ayatullah 
Khomeini’s Islamic revolution. Don Qui- 
xote, which Welles shot in spare mo- 
ments over three decades, has been edit- 
ed by director Jesus Franco and will be 
shown next week at Seville’s Expo '92. @ 


THEATER 


Folksy Funk 


TITLE: FIVE GUYS NAMED MOE 

AUTHOR: CLARKE PETERS, BASED ON MUSIC 
ASSOCIATED WITH JAZZMAN LOUIS JORDAN 
WHERE: BROADWAY 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 7 /ie revue aims only to 
be peppy and likable, and it is. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 





MPRESARIO CAMERON MACKINTOSH 


made his millions (150 or so of 


them, in dollar terms) producing 
musicals of high tech, high tech- 
nique and high seriousness—Miss Sai- 
gon, Les Misérables, The Phantom of the 
Opera and Cats. He was just out for a 
night on the town with friends in Britain 








when he saw a jumping, jiving cabaret 
revue. It could not have been further 
from Mackintosh’s customary taste. He 
favors life-and-death storytelling; Five 


Guys Named Moe is a wisp of a tale about 


a drunken lowlife cleaning up his act 
and winning back his lady love with the 
help of five hipsters who materialize out 
of his radio late one boozy night. Mack- 
intosh shows are polished like gems, but 
Five Guys thrives on funk and folksy am- 
ateurism, including such audience par- 
ticipation gimmicks as a sing-along, 
pulling volunteers up onstage and a 
mass conga line. 

No matter. Moments after he saw the 
show, a charmed Mackintosh offered to 
transport it from its bandbox site to the 
pilastered prestige of London's West 
End. There its exuberance and energy 
wedded happily with a larger space and 
wittier, more elaborate settings, a fanta- 
sy urban landscape in which skyscrap- 
ers look like zoot-suited people. So he 
decided to brave Broadway, where Five 
Guys Named Moe boogied in last week. It 
is a slight, sometimes silly but absolute- 
ly joyful experience, larkish and light- 
hearted and a bit like running around 
with a lampshade on your head. 

There are two significant things that 
Five Guys ain’t. First, Ain't Misbehavin’, 
the finest of all revues of recent decades. 
The emotions in Five Guys aren't as rich 
and varied, the performances aren't as 
dazzling, and the lyrics aren't as memo- 
rable. But Ain't Misbehavin’ is long gone, 
and Five Guys is here now. Second, Five 
Guys isn't English. Its creators, libret- 
tist Clarke Peters and director-choreog- 
rapher Charles Augins, are Americans, 


| as are the half a dozen actors. The 


MOE IS NOT LESS: Milton Craig Nealy, Jeffrey D. Sams, Kevin Ramsey and Glenn 
Turner, seen here, join Doug Eskew and Jerry Dixon ina lark of cheery inanity 
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sensibility is very 1940s American. 

The escapism is more timeless: this 
is an all-black show with absolutely no 
references to white people, pro or con. 
The nearest it comes to relevance is a 
rudimentary feminism, at one point dis- 
avowing the sexism of some of the vin- 
tage numbers. One can get all humor- 
and huffy about the feathered 
costume for Ain't Nobody Here but Us 
Chickens and the rest of the cheery inan- 
ity. One can insist that the theater be 
meaningful and memorable. Or one can, 
more sensibly, check one’s higher con- 
sciousness at the door and have a shal- 
low but rollicking time. & 


More Heat 
Than Desire 


TITLE: A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE 
AUTHOR: TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 

WHERE: BROADWAY 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Sfar power isn't enough 
to get this vehicle rolling. 


HEN A CRITIC AND FELLOW 
tippler suggested to Tennes- 
see Williams that he might 
be a better playwright if he 


stayed off the sauce, Williams patted 
his companion's forearm and with a 
satisfied smile challenged, “Improve A 
Streetcar Named Desire.” The discus- 
sion stopped right there. The years 
since its debut in 1947 have only inten- 
sified the relevance of Streetcar’s vision 


less 








MEMORIES OF YEARNING AND DOOM: 
Carhart and a spellbinding Lange 
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taste as it did back then. Which, 
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nicest part of the story. 
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of sexual passion as a force so powerful 
that the principal characters must all 
lie to themselves about it. But if Street- 
car emphatically belongs back on 
Broadway, it deserves far better than 
this starry but mostly wan and torpid 
production. 

No revival of recent years has been 
more eagerly anticipated than the pair- 
ing of movie stars Jessica Lange as the 
desperate, delusional Blanche DuBois 
and Alec Baldwin as her brother-in-law 
Stanley Kowalski, the feral hunk who 
rapes her in body and mind. From the 
moment they meet, there should be a 
sense of yearning and of doom, as when 
Jessica Tandy and Marlon Brando leg- 
endarily created the roles. Alas, there 
are no sparks between the current 
team. 

Baldwin, a fine actor in emotionally 
reserved roles, cannot summon enough 
of Stanley's musky sexual appeal or his 
apish brutality. His voice is too light, 
his features are too aristocratic. Above 
all, he cannot uncork the character’s 
volcanic ego. The violent fits and howls 
are all there, yet feel calculated. Lange 
gives Blanche an initial strength that 
makes her breakdown all the more 
overpowering, and provides the few 
moments of real magic, describing the 
breakup of her family home and her 
hopeless marriage to a closeted homo- 
sexual. These scenes, however, are 
with Amy Madigan, able if stolid as her 
sister Stella, and Timothy Carhart, 
woefully miscast but game as the ami- 
able lug Blanche beguiles. The real 
fault lies with director Gregory 
Mosher, who achieves the languorous 
pace of a New Orleans summer—but 
not the steam. —W.A.H. Il 


MUSIC 


Singular Act 


ARTIST: WYNONNA JUDD 

ALBUM: WY VONVA 

RECORD LABEL: CURB MCA 

THE BOTTOM LINE: On ier own for the first 
time, she shows that daughters too have 
their day. 


By JANICE C. SIMPSON 


HEIR DOWN-HOME HARMONY 
made the Judds one of the most 
popular groups in country music, 
selling more than 10 million rec- 
ords. Daughter Wynonna sang most of 
the main vocals, while mother Naomi 
took the lead in other departments, writ- 
ing many of their songs and crafting their 














q ete 
No longer just a mama’s girl, Wynonna 
now faces the music alone 


image as good ole gals with just the right 
touch of glamour. So when hepatitis 
forced Naomi to retire last year, fans won- 
dered if Wynonna could make it alone. 
They can stop worrying. In her debut solo 
album, Mama’s little girl does just fine. 
Wynonna, 27, is clearly determined 
to show that she can be her own woman. 
She mostly eschews harmonies for 
single-line vocals and, as in her album 
title, even distances herself from her 
surname. She also traded Brent Maher, 
the longtime architect of the Judds’ dis- 
tinctive sound, for veteran producer 
Tony Brown. The singer starts off on the 
right foot with her opening cut, What /t 
Takes, a funky declaration of indepen- 


dence that boasts, “I wanna ride the 





rails on my own roller coaster/ I’m 
gonna do just what it takes to keep this 
smile on my face.” 

Longtime fans will feel at home with 
traditional ballads like She /s His Only 
Need, already No. 1 on the country-sin- 


| gles chart. But the most delightful 


tracks are the swaggering honky-tonk 
tunes like A Little Bit of Love (Goes a 
Long, Long Way), where Wynonna 
moves boldly into Bonnie Raitt territory. 

Wynonna hasn't totally untied Ma- 
ma's apron strings. Naomi co-wrote one 
of the tracks and can be heard harmo- 
nizing on another. And, poignantly, at 
least two of the songs are testimonials to 
the difficulties of leaving Mom and 
home. “It ain’t easy to ever say goodbye/ 
It ain't easy letting go of the ones you 
love,” croons the nostalgic daughter. 
Nevertheless, Wynonna is out there by 
her lonesome, with an album in the 
stores and a 100-concert tour under 
way. Who says a fledgling can’t soar? @ 
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Kindly Cuts 


SHOW: 7//E HUMAN FACTOR 
TIME: THURSDAYS, 10 P.M. EDT, CBS 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 4 familiar prescription 
still produces feel-good results. 





By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


66 





"VE DONE OVER 500 OF THESE 
procedures, and I haven't lost 
a patient yet,” snarls a bril- 
liant surgeon to the lowly 
medical student who has dared to offer a 
pre-op suggestion. What happens next 
(as if you didn’t know) is that because of 
his arrogance, the surgeon almost loses 
a patient. 

Such morality tales are part of the 
daily rounds in ces’s new medical series 
The Human Factor, which debuts this 
week. The show's guiding thesis is that 
doctors don’t pay enough attention to 
the emotional side of treating patients. 
Viewers, however, may well glean an- 
other message: ban all senior medical 
experts from your hospital-room door, 
and put yourself in the hands of the first 
caring youngster you see roaming the 
halls. Oh, well, who said TV medical 


| shows had to make sense? 


Executive producer Dick Wolf (Law 
& Order) at least doesn’t trivialize the 
well-worn subject. He avoids Bochco- 
like comic subplots and focuses on 
weighty medical-ethical issues rather 
than on hospital soap opera. Early sto- 
ries range from a boxer showing symp- 
toms of Parkinson's disease to a couple 
who refuse surgery for their young son 
because of religious convictions. And 
John Mahoney, as a doctor who teaches 
a course in humanistic medicine, is the 
best gruff-but-kindly T'V physician since 
Dr. Gillespie hung up his stethoscope. 


DOCTORS WHO CARE: Mahoney with Kurt 
Deutsch as one of his young charges 
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if your 

veterinarian has Today, ask 
‘sgl about this. 
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Dancing on 
Graves 


TITLE: AT WEDDINGS AND WAKES 
AUTHOR: ALICE MCDERMOTT 

PUBLISHER: FARRAR, STRAUS & GIROUX 
213 PAGES; $19 

THE BOTTOM LINE: McDermott secures her 
reputation as a mesmerizing storyteller 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


T GIVES NOTHING AWAY TO REVEAL 
that near the end of Alice McDer- 
mott’s lyrical novel At Weddings 
and Wakes, there is a joyous wed- 
ding celebration. The bride, an aging ex- 
nun, allows herself to be swirled by her 
staid groom, a mailman who unexpect- 
edly proves a sure-footed dancer. Even 


Momma, the embittered matriarch of 


the Irish-American Towne clan, permits 
herself a few sentimental tears. But 
when the party ends, Momma reminds 
the Roman Catholic celebrators that 
they have been “dancing on graves.” 
Four days later, there will be a fresh 
grave to dig—that of May, the autumn 
bride—and the family will sink back into 
the regret and loss that threaten 





McDermott: tracking three generations 
of sorrow, loss and regret 


to smother three generations of Townes. 

With her third novel, McDermott se- 
cures her reputation as a mesmerizing 
and innovative storyteller. In the haunt- 
ed world that she conjures, dead rela- 
tives command greater attention than 
the living. It is a measure of the author's 
formidable skills that she vividly evokes 
the misery of Momma Towne and her 
four stepdaughters without suffocating 
the reader in their chronic gloom. While 
the backdrop is one of complaint, cryptic 
exchanges—That again? Are we re- 
hashing that again?"’—are enough to re- 





mind us of the women’s litany. Their op- 
pressive unhappiness is artfully offset 
by the vitality of the three youngest 
Townes, who, like flowers that bloom in 
urban sidewalk cracks, fight for life. 

As in her memorable second novel, 
That Night, McDermott boldly scrambles 
time, surrounding the story's central in- 
cident—May’s death—with past and fu- 
ture events. By serving early warning of 
May’s death, the author invests all that 
follows with poignancy. 

The most perplexing stepdaughter is 
Lucy, who marries a patient, loving 
man. Although the couple move to Long 
Island and have three children, Lucy's 
thoughts never stray far from Momma. 
Each week she returns to her stepmoth- 
er’s Brooklyn apartment, where she 
complains that her husband “is not the 
man | married.” No hint of the hus- 
band’s failing is offered, but one sus- 
pects he sins only in offering Lucy no 
tragedy around which to shape her life. 

For Lucy's children, however, 
McDermott offers a life-affirming lesson 
that promises to puncture the family’s 
despair. As May's wedding day ends and 
her death approaches, a relative begins 
a drunken lament of the family’s woes. 
Suddenly a young cousin huffs, “Who 
cares? Who really cares?” With that 
brushstroke, McDermott points the way 
toward a brighter future. a 
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PROSTEP 


WE’RE WITH YOU EVERY STEP 
OF THE WAY. 


THE PROSTEP PATCH, AN AID TO A COMPREHEN- 
SIVE STOP SMOKING PROGRAM, CAN HELP 
RELIEVE YOUR CRAVING FOR NICOTINE. 

Quitting smoking isn't easy. But getting the right support 
can make the critical difference in your success. The new 
PROSTEP patch, an aid to a comprehensive stop smoking 
program that your doctor can recommend, helps relieve 
your craving for nicotine. 

In addition, we offer a special PROSTEP Support Hotline, 
educational materials, motivational techniques, and a 
PROSTEP Referral Service to stop smoking support groups 
in your local area 


OUR COMMITMENT: 

“WE'RE WITH YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY.” 
Tough as quitting can be, every attempt is a step in the 
right direction. So we make this commitment: If you 
quit after completing at least 6 continuous weeks of 
using PROSTEP, and for any reason start smoking 
again, speak with your doctor. If, after a suitable period, 
your doctor believes the time is right for you to try 
PROSTEP again, we'll supply you with rebates on your 
next prescriptions.* You'll also continue to have full 
access to the PROSTEP Support Services. 


A PROSTEP PRESCRIPTION IS ONLY AVAILABLE 
THROUGH YOUR DOCTOR. 

PROSTEP may not work for every smoker. If you have 
cardiovascular problems or are under a doctor's care for 
any other condition, if you're taking other prescription 
medicines, or if you're either pregnant or nursing, you 
should discuss with your doctor whether PROSTEP or 
other alternatives are appropriate for you. The most 
common side effect of PROSTEP is skin irritation 
PROSTEP should not be used continuously for longer 
than 3 months. 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR IF IT’S RIGHT FOR YOU. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 
1-800-647-STEP (647-7837). 
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Briel Summary 


ee oer 
delivery of 22 or 11 mg/day over 24 hours 
For complete Prescribing information please consult package insert 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

PROSTEP treatment is indicated as an aid to smoking cessation for 
the relief of nicotine withdrawal symptoms. PROSTEP treatment 
Should be used as a part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking- 
cessation 
‘ Ud, use of PROSTEP systems for longer than 3 months has not been 
stu 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 

Use of PROSTEP systems is contraindicated in patients with hyper- 
Sensitivity or allergy to nicotine or to any of the components of the 
therapeutic system 
WARNINGS 

Nicotine from any source can be toxic and addictive. Smoking 
Causes lung cancer. heart disease, emphysema, and may adversely 
affect the fetus and the pregnant woman, For any smoker, with or with- 
out concomitant disease or pregnancy. the risk of nicotine replace- 
ment in a Smoking-Cessation program should be weighed against the 
hazard of continued smoking while using PROSTEP systems, and the 
liketinood of achieving cessation of smoking without nicotine replace- 
ment 
Pregnancy Warning: Tobacco smoke. which has been shown to be 
harmful to the fetus, contains nicotine. hydrogen cyanide, and carbon 
monoxide. Nicotine has been shown in animal studies to cause fetal 
harm. It is therefore presumed that PROSTEP treatment can cause 
fetal harm when administered to a pregnant woman. The effect of nico- 


tine deli PROSTEP systems has not Deen examined in preg- 
nancy (see INS). Therefore, pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to attempt cessation using educational and behavioral 


interventions before using pharmacological approaches. It PROSTEP 
therapy is used ee eng Ore pregnancy. or if the patient becomes pregnant 
while using PRI treatment, the patient should be apprised of the 
ential hazard to the fetus 
Note Children: The amounts of nicotine that are 
tolerated by adult smokers can produce symptoms of ne and 
Could prove fatal it PROSTEP systems are applied or Hy ag tbe 
Gren or pets. Used 22 mg/day contain about 27% (8 mg) of 
their initial drug content. Therefore, patents should be cautioned to 
keep both used and unused PROSTEP systems out of the reach of chil- 
dren and pets 


PRECAUTIONS 

The patient should be urged to stop smoking co! initi- 
sting PAOSTE? therapy (ove DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION vu 
Prescribing Information). Patients should neiteeal that if they con- 
tinue to smoke while using PROSTEP a hap de Do pe 
adverse effects due to peak nicotine levels se expen 
enced from smoking alone. If there is a prs a ‘Significant increase in 
Cardiovascular or other effects attributable to nicotine, the PROSTEP 
dose should be reduced or PROSTEP treatment discontinued (see 


Physi 
Need dosage adjustment (see Drug 
Stee systems 3 months by orients who 
Stop smoking should be discouraged because the chronic consump- 
bo of nicotine by any route can oe harmful and addicting 
llergic Reactions: in a 3-week open-label dermal irritation and sensi- 
Gamera PROSTEP systems. 16 of 205 patients (8%) exhibited 
definite ema at 24 hours after system removal. None of those 
patients exhibited contact allergy. In the first 4 weeks of the efficacy 
trials. moderate erythema following system removal was seen,in 22° 
of patients, some edema in 8%, and pee due to skin reactions 
occurred in 7% of 459 patients 2 mo/day system. Patients 
who develop contact sensitization should be cautioned that a serious 
feaction could occur trom exposure to other nicotine-containing prod- 
ucts or smoking 
Patients should be instructed to promptly discontinue the PROSTEP 
treatment and contact their physician if they experience severe or per- 
sistent local skin reactions at the site of application (eg, severe ery- 
thema, pruritus. or edema) or a generalized skin reaction (eg 
urticaria, hives. of generalized rash) 
Skin Disease: PROSTEP systems are usually well tolerated by patients 
with normal skin. but may be irritating for patients with some skin dis- 
Orders (atopic or eczematous dermatitis). 
lar or Vascular ‘Diseases: The risks of nico- 
line replacement in patients with certain cardiovascular and peripheral 
vascular diseases should be weighed against the benefits of including 
nicotine replacement in a smoking-cessation cifically. 
patients with coronary heart disease (history of myocardial intarction 
and/or angina pectoris). serious cardiac arrhythmias, of vasospastic 
diseases (Buerger's disease, Prinzmetal’s variant angina) should 
be Carefully screened and evaluated before nicotine replacement is 
prescribed 
Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of PROSTEP treat- 
ment was reported occasionally If serious cardiovascular symptoms 


PROSTEP.,, (nicotine transdermal system) 


occur with PROSTEP treatment, it should be discontinued. 

PROSTEP treatment should generally not be used in patients during 
the immediate postmyocardial rina econ patients with serious 
Psieospeag and patients with severe or worsening angina pectoris 

Renal or Hepatic Piasulic : The pharmacokinetics of nicotine 

have not been studied in the Of patients with renal or hepatic 
impairment. However, given that nicotine is extensively metabolized 
and that its total system clearance is dependent on liver blood flow 
jason rary tlie a ny aren apes bse mpd 
ance) should be anticipated. Only severe renal impairment would be 
Ee es aenentalccuameen 


Ce orton n). 
PROSTEPtresiment shouldbe used with caution 
in patients with til pete ipoee pheochromocytoma 


dependent diabetes since nicotine causes the release of catechol- 
amines by the adrenal medulla. 

Peptic Ulcer Disease: Nicotine de in peptic ulcer disease: 
therefore, PROSTEP treatment should be used with caution in patients 


pnd a argon ber tcc gderrye fo 
tine 1 ment in as Cessation program 
coment of madgnat hypertension pants wih ancoerled ype 
opment o! in in patients per: 
tension: therefore, PROSTEP recent shoal be veed wih cauten 
these patients and only when the benetits of including nicotine replace- 
ment ina epong Pasay program outweigh the risks. 
Intormation for Patient: A patient instruction sheet is included in the 
package of PROSTEP systems dispensed to the patient. It contains 
important information and instructions on how to use and dispose of 
PROSE? tems properly. Patients should be encouraged to ask 
the physician and pharmacist 

WrFeaanms tiotin eblagd token bees ecient 
of the reach of children and pets. 
Drug Interactions; Smoking cessation, with or without nicotine 

jarmacokinetics 


replacement, may alter the pl of certain concomitant 
medications. 


San ateonsaen beg 


Possible Mechanism 
Acetaminophen, caffeine. Deinduction of hepatic enzymes 
imipramine, oxazepam, on smoking cessation 
pentazocine, propranoiol. 
theophylline 
Insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorption with smoking 
cessation 
Adrenergic an! (eg. Decrease in circulating 
prazosin, ) catecholamines with smoking 
May an Increase in 
Dose at of Smoking —-Possible Mechanism 
— vids geo (eg, Decrease in circulating 
phenylephrine) catecholamines with smoking 
cessation 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: Nicotine 
itself does not appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory animals How- 
ever, nicotine and its metabolites increased the incidence of tumors in 
the cheek pouches of hamsters and forestomach of F344 rats, respec- 
tively, when given in combination with tumor initiators. One study. 
which could not be replicated. suggested that cotinine, the primary 
metabolite of nicotine, may cause lymphoreticular sarcoma in the 
intestine in rats. 

nicotine nor cotinine were mutagenic in the Ames Saimo- 
nella test. Nicotine induced repairable DNA damage in an Escherichia 
Coli test system. Nicotine was shown to be genotoxic in a test system 
using Chinese hamster ovary cells. In rats and rabbits, implantation 
can De delayed or inhibited by a reduction in DNA par ase that 
appears to be caused by nicotine. Studies have shown a decrease in 
litter size in rats treated with nicotine during gestation 


PREGNANCY 

pipe mee dpc de (see WARNINGS section): The harmful effects 
smoking on maternal and fetal health are clearly Lewd 

ished These include low birth weight, an increased risk of spon 

ous abortion, and increased perinatal mortality. The spacticohocn ei 

PROSTEP treatment on fetal development are unknown. Therefore, 

pregnant smokers should be encouraged to attempt cessation using 

educational and behavioral interventions before using pharmacologi- 

cal approaches 

Spontaneous abortion during nicotine-replacement therapy has 
been reported: as with smoking, nicotine as a contributing factor can- 
not be excluded 

PROSTEP treatment should be used during pregnancy only if the 
likelihood of smoking cessation justifies the potential risk of use of 
ficotine replacement by the patient. who may continue to smoke 
Ter : Ammial Studies Nicotine was shown to produce skele- 
tal abnormalities in the offspring of mice when given doses toxic to the 
dams (25 IP or SC) 

Human Studies: Nicotine bape grace has not been studied in 
humans except as a component rete smoke (each cigarette 
smoked delivers about 1 mg of ricobne). It has not been possible to 
conclude whether cigarette smoking is teratogenic to humans 
Other Effects: Anima! Studies A mcotine bolus (up to 2 mg/kg) to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys caused acidosis, hypercarbia, and hypoten- 
sion (fetal and maternal concentrations were about 20 times those 
achieved after smoking ane cigarette in 5 minutes). Fetal breathing 
movements were reduced in the fetal lamb after intravenous injection 





potato lee ed ported iy coreg ledae an prong 
every 20 seconds for 5 minutes) ne blood flow was reduced 
about 30% after infusion of 0.1 min nicotine for 20 minutes to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equi to smoking about six cigarettes 
ee tomer Cals Pr 
Human Experience. Smoking during pregnancy is associ 
ated with an increased risk of spontaneous abortion, iow birth weight 
intants and perinatal . Nicotine and carbon monoxide are con- 
sidered the most likely mediators of these outcomes. The effects of 
ea ea smoking on fetal cardiovascular parameters have been stud- 
near term. Cigarettes increased fetal aortic blood flow and heart 
and decreased uterine blood flow anc fetal breathing movements 
PROSTEP treatment has nol been studied i pregnant femane 
Labor and ; PROSTEP s are Not recommended fo be 
lett on during labor and delivery effects of nicotine on the mother 
hip nwo Liselr de iat! 
Use in Nursing Mothers: Caution should be exercised when PROSTEP 
therapy is administered to nursing women. The baw licd 
treatment in nui infants has not been examined. 
reely into breast milk; the milk-to-plasma ratio averages 2.9. otne 
is absorbed orally. An infant has the ability to clear nicotine by hepatic 
first-pass clearance. however, the efficiency of removal is probably 
lowest at birth. The nicotine concentrations in milk can be expected to 
be lower with PROSTEP treatment when used as directed than with 
cigarette si . 4S maternal plasma-nicotine concentrations are 
proncat : wth cote replacement The fish of exposure of 
the infant to nicotine trom TEP systems should be weighed 
against the risks associated with the infant's exposure to nicotine 
continued smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure and con: 
tararaton of beast mk wih ater component of ebacco smoke) 
and from PROSTEP systems alone or in combination with continued 


Peslatne Use: PROSTEP systems are not recommended for 
children because the safety and effectiveness of PROSTEP treatment 
in children and adolescents who smoke have not been evaluated. 
Geriatric Use: py ene ane eeeoeeen ene 
trials of PROSTEP therapy. PROSTEP therapy appeared to be as effec- 
tive in this age group as in younger smokers. 
REACTIONS 
Assessment of adverse events in the 903 patients who participated 
in controlied clinical trials is complicated by the occurrence of G! anc 
pred onrhhedepe pee lprepecene as nicotine excess. The 
actual incidences of both are confounded by concurrent smoking by 
many of the patients. In the trials, when reporting adverse events, the 
rs did not attempt to identity the cause of the symptom. 
Adverse Events: The most common adverse event associated 
I weplor ar dribtagy den pinnphel pepe pruritus, or bum- 
application site. which was at least once in 54% of 
pts (N= 45) on PROSTEP eaten athe tt 8-week clinical 
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jutaneous hypersensitivity (contact sensitization) 
occurred in 3% of patients on PROSTEP treatment (see PRECAU- 
TIONS. Reactions) 
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"ese system-Abdominal paint 
-Somnolence* 

Sin Re Rash." sweating’ 

Frequencies for 22 system 

“Reported in 3% to patients 

pe ested in 1% to * of patients 

if reported in < 1% of patients 
Poca Relationship UNKNOWN: Agverse events reported in 
PROSTEP and placebo-treated patients at about the same frequency in 
Clinical triats are listed below. The chnical significance of the associa- 
tion between PROSTEP treatment and these events is unknown, but 
iy 4 reported as alerting ae for the clinician 
as a whole-Back pail 

Digestive oysiem-Consipaton.' _ Gyanapel, nausea’ 

Musculoskeletal system—| 

Nervous system—Dizziness.* headache (11%), insomnia* 

Respiratory system-Pharyngitis, * sinusitis* 

Urogenital system~Dysmenorrheat 
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*Reported in 1% to 3% of berms 
Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patients 
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Mrs. Morses Students Learn 
That Math Really Is ForThe Birds. 


With Sallie Morse as their guide, these 
seventh graders at Cool Springs Middle 
School in Forest City, North Carolina are 
exploring the wonders of nature through 
the lessons of math. 

“The first thing my students learn is 
that the word ‘math’ isa verb; Sallie explains. 
“They participate in math.” 

Part of that participation centers around 
the study of birds. With a bird feeder hang- 
ing outside her classroom window, Sallie has 
devised a range of activities that teach and 
reinforce the students’ math skills. 

Using scales, the students experiment 
with ratios and proportions to formulate 
different seed mixes. They record information 
on the number of visitors to the feeder and 
their food preferences, using graphs to chart 
results. Finally, they compare temperature, 
humidity, and activity variables to make obser- 
vations about the birds’ feeding behavior. 

“My students enjoy math,” Sallie says. 
“They speak it, calculate it and use it to 
expand their knowledge of the world. They 
participate in it and understand it. And thus, 
they love it.” 

State Farm is honored to present Sallie 
Morse with our Good Neighbor Award. 
We are also delighted to make a contribution 
of $5,000 to Cool Springs Middle School 
in her name 

Sallie Morse. Through innovative math 
techniques, she opens up new worlds for 
her students. 
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The Good Neighbor Award was developed in cooperation with the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM). 














Thunder at the 
Top of the Charts 


“DO YOU WANNA GET ROCKED?” 
shouts DEF LEPPARD on its new album, 
Adrenalize (Mercury). The answer, 
judging by the way the record has beat- 
en Springsteen to the top spot on the 
pop charts, is a thunderous yes. The 
British band offers its trademark for- 
mula: a sonic avalanche of crunching 
power chords, rock-solid rhythms and 
surprisingly tuneful vocals. The lyrics 
remain gleefully sophomoric. On Make 
Love Like a Man, singer Joe Elliott 
pleads, “Don't call me gigolo./ Don't call 
me Casanova./ Just call me on the 
phone, and baby c'mon over.” The Leps 
may not change the world, but when it 
comes to crafting unabashed anthems 
to sex, girls and love, they are deffer 
than ever. 


Heart Tuggers 

IN MOST RESPECTS, DATELINE NBC, THE 
network’s new prime-time magazine 
show, is typical of the booming genre. 
Two well-manicured hosts (Jane Pauley 
and Stone Phillips) introduce three sto- 
ries a week, from investigative pieces to 
heart-tugging features. For shameless 
emotional manipulation, however, the 
show may set new standards. A report 
last week on a Pennsylvania company ac- 
cused of selling machine tools to Iraq was 
loaded, irrelevantly, with grieving par- 
ents of dead U.S. soldiers. A story on 
forecasting failures at the National 
Weather Service tried to clinch its case 
by coaxing tears from a woman whose 
husband had been killed by a freak 
storm. Ratings so far are promising, alas. 


Cheerful Shuffle 


A MURDERED COURIER, HIS BODY DIS- 
covered on the rim of a New Mexico can- 
yon; an attaché case stuffed with the 
usual large sum of money; any number 
of strange disappearances: WHITE SANDS 
bedazzles mainly by the speed and dex- 
terity with which it shuffles and deals 
its assorted plot elements. Eventually, 
corrupt FBI men, a guy who claims to be 
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cia (Mickey Rourke in a role small 
enough so he doesn’t wear out his wel- 
come), some crooked arms dealers anda 
sexy mystery woman (Mary Elizabeth 
Mastrantonio) all cherchez le loot. Direc- 
tor Roger Donaldson puts a curiously 
cheerful spin on paranoia, and Willem 
Dafoe, as a deputy sheriff, provides a 
knowing parody of Charlton Heston 
doing jut-jawed heroics. 





Fine Players, 
Flawed Play 


WHAT A DREAM CAST: ROGER REES IN HIS 
first New York theater role since he won 
the Tony for Nicholas Nickleby, as a Brit- 
ish aristocrat turned Southern California 
hustler; TV stars Nancy Marchand of Lou 
Grant, double-cast as his London mother 
and his Los Angeles boss, and Jean 
Smart of Designing Women, as both of his 
abused wives. What a pity that promis- 
ing playwright Jon Robin Baitz, 30, who 
in THE END OF THE DAY parallels Old 
World and New World corruption from 
charity medical wards to drug dealing to 
corporate raiding, can’t stitch together a 
coherent narrative. His common but fatal 
mistakes: portraying all capitalists as re- 
pugnantly the same without making any 
of them believable, and sniffishly equat- 
ing evil with mere bad taste. 





Parents at Bat 


FOR NINE YEARS CBS COMMENTATOR BILL 
Geist has coached Little League baseball 
in Ridgewood, N.J. His rueful LITTLE 
LEAGUE CONFIDENTIAL (Macmillan; $17) 
does an expert job of creating humor out 
of the chaos of managing squads of unfo- 
cused kids, like the girl who hesitates to 
field wearing her press-on nails. But 
most of the laughs come from the au- 
thor’s withering observations of parents 
and fellow coaches. They all suffer from 
Little League Syndrome, which causes 
“dyspepsia and distemper.” And very 
antisocial behavior. At one point a moth- 
er snarls: “I pity your children.” A coach 
whom Geist calls Dick Knavery plots to 
illegally garner top players, And Geist is 
hardly immune: in the big game he per- 
suades Ms. Press-On Nails to go to the toi- 
let so his star can bat. Histeam wins. @ 
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For those times when smoking has to be 
tabled, reach for Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum: ING 
That cool, clean taste fits any agenda. cH N. “s 
When you can’t smoke, enjoy pure act? ~ 
pure chewing satisfaction. S AT St nit 
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Andy Rooney’s 
Forked Tongue 


AND WHO IS THAT CURMUDGEON 


hopping down the corridors of 


ces? Why, it's Andy Rooney with 
his foot in his mouth—again. 
Suspended in 1990 after dismiss- 
ing the death of gay men from 
Alps as “self-induced,” the 60 
Minutes commentator has now 
outraged American Indians with 
a newspaper column that de- 
fended athletic teams with 
names like the Washington Red- 
skins while belittling Native 
American religion (‘“meaning- 
less superstitions”), culture 
(“There’s no Indian art”) and 
grievances (“They can’t have 
their country back. Next ques- 
tion”). Says an Indian-rights ac- 
tivist: “It's a David Duke column 
about Indians.” Though Rooney 
cites “a good number of Indian 
books” as sources, his ideas 
seem shaped more by /’ Troop. 





paR drawkeaB 


THE RAP DUO KRIS KROSS IS 
drawing as much attention for 
its singular style as for its funky- 
flavored music. Onstage and off, 
13-year-old rappers Daddy Mack 
(Chris Smith) and Mack Daddy 
(Chris Kelly) wear their baseball 
caps, T shirts and overalls back- 
ward—“the krossed-out look,” 
they call it. The dizzy duds 
helped move half a million copies 
of their debut disk, 7otally 
Krossed Out, in a week. “We 
wanted to do something differ- 
ent,” says Mack Daddy of their 
iconoclastic attire—suddenly the 
cutting edge in the mercurial 
world of preteen fashion. 





PEOPLE 





By MICHAEL QUINN/Reported by Wendy Cole 





A Tale of Two Tomes 

THE THREE ESSENTIALS FOR TODAY'S SUCCESSFUL 
writer: a) a word processor, b) a dictionary, c) a 
famous last name—Trump, for example. IVANA 
TRUMP, ex-wife of Atlantic City overdeveloper Don- 
ald, is on an 11-city tour to promote her novel, For 
Love Alone (a bomb scare this week cut short a book 
signing at a Long Island, N.Y., K Mart). For $22, a 
reader gets 532 pages of ghost-written sex, soap and 
product endorsements—a_ fictionalized Neiman- 
Marcus catalog that follows the fortunes of a Czech 
émigré who marries an unfaithful American entre- 
preneur. Sound familiar? Donald thinks so too. He's 
going to sue. Meanwhile, MARILYN QUAYLE, wife of 
the well-known amateur golfer, is pushing Embrace 
the Serpent, a tale of intrigue in post-Castro Cuba co- 
written with her sister. No sex, but lots of passion 
for the Strategic Defense Initiative. Hollywood 
hasn't called. 
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Island Cruise 


“MOVIES ABOUT THE IRISH ARE EI- 
ther hard and rough and mean— 
or they're Lucky Charms,” ob- 
serves TOM CRUISE. But there 
won't be a leprechaun in sight 
when the screen star’s latest proj- 
ect opens next month—Ron How- 
ard’s Far and Away, featuring 
Cruise as a dirt-poor farmer 
struggling on the Old Sod and in 
the New World, Co-starring as his 
high-born paramour: offscreen 
wife NICOLE KIDMAN. “I'd like to 
make a lot of movies with Nic,” 
says Cruise. “She's extremely 
smart about script and character. 
Very sexy.” Lunt and Fontanne 
... Tracyand Hepburn. . . Cruise 
and Kidman? 


The Queen 
’ 

Checks In 

“T WOULDN'T BE TREATED LIKE 
another room number,” decreed 
LEONAHELMSLEY in an imperious 
ad for one of her Manhattan 
hotels. Yet this week the 71-year- 
old symbol of ‘SOs avarice be- 
comes another number in federal 
prison as she begins a four-year 
stretch for tax fraud (barring a 
successful final appeal). In last- 
ditch efforts to 
stay out of jail, she 
sought sympathy 
clad in a_bath- 
robe during a Bar- 
bara Walters in- 
terview, as celeb- 
rity solicitor Alan 
Dershowitz  ar- 
gued in court that 
she was convicted 
on forged docu- 
ments. The judge was unmoved. 
“It's an Al Capone sentence,” 
says Dershowitz, calling the se- 
vere sentence punishment for 
Helmsley's boss-from-hell image. 
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Let Them Eat 
Tax Forms 


AX TIME MAKES ONE NOSTALGIC FOR THE DAYS WHEN 
we had a government. I mean way back, before U.S. 
Senators started resigning to go in search of produc- 
tive employment. I mean long ago, when citizens sent 
off their tax forms marked “sealed with a kiss,” knowing Un- 
cle Sam would use the money to right wrongs, build bridges 
and comfort the widows and orphans. But has anyone seen 
Uncle Sam recently? There is a rumor that the Nixon team 
took out the old gent two decades ago. They found him rattling 
around in a back office, raving about health care and housing 
and a few spanking-new pieces of infrastructure to plop down 
somewhere—and they quietly sealed the door. It was a coup of 
sorts: the death of government and its replacement by the irs. 

Face it, there isn’t much evidence of government anymore 
other than the irs. Europe still has governments, or so we are 
told—veritable busybodies of them, providing child care and 
free hospital care. We never expected all that here, just a few 
parades and space launches and water we could drink. But 
our space program is a galaxy-wide embarrassment. Our reg- 
ulatory agencies are so feeble that factories burn down with 
the workers still in them and even the President has taken a 
hallucinogenic sleeping pill blithely approved by the Fpa. In- 
frastructure is a thing of the past. As for the widows and or- 
phans, they can be found massing around the Dumpsters, 
searching for viable crusts. ‘Too bad 1040 forms aren't edible. 
Too bad we can’t use them to patch up our bridges. 

I speak from the middle-class, middle-aged point of view, 
of course: too young for Medicare, too old for Head Start, too 
rich for food stamps, too poor to be invited up to Kennebunk- 
port for a spin on the President’s powerboat. If we hate incum- 
bents, it’s because we no longer know what they're incumbing 
over. For most of us, government at the federal level is an in- 
creasingly mythical enterprise: a media show in which a 
bunch of fellows, possibly former stars of Rogaine commer- 
cials, are paid to bounce checks and spit at one another on TV. 
The only thing left that really works is the inexorable irs. 

















Barbara Ehrenreich 


There is the federal prison system, I grant you that: surely 
the vastest low-income housing program the world has ever 
seen, eating up $1.4 billion of federal spending. But the pris- 
ons can be regarded as a mere extension of the ins: Who would 
pay their taxes if the alternative were not the sadistic embrace 
of the federal pen? Some of our more disillusioned citizens, 
the kind who keep talk-radio buzzing, have already concluded 
that what we have going here is a giant extortion system: Send 
us money, the irs demands every April, or be prepared to 
spend a lengthy sabbatical locked up with a serial killer who 
has devoted the past 10 years to working out. 

All right, there was the gulf war, surely a spectacular dis- 
play of government-in-action, offering days of suspenseful 
viewing. But the war may have been little more than a public 
relations effort on the part of the ms. Think about it: 20% of 
federal spending goes to defense, for which a more appropri- 
ate term is protection. No protection racket has ever worked 
without some kind of a credible threat. Isn't it true that as 
soon as Saddam Hussein was beaten back and the U.S.S.R. be- 
came the pitifully hungry C.LS., the Pentagon produced a new 
list of international bullies? 

We all know the excuse for the absence of government. The 
reason why nothing seems to come out no matter how much we 
pour in is widely known to be the federal debt. Thirty percent of 
our tax dollars go to pay off not the debt itself but the interest on 
the debt. This amounts to $200 billion a year, hardly any of 
which will ever fill an orphan’s tummy or dry a poor widow’s 
tear. Instead, most of it flows directly 
to a handful of institutions and rela- FACE!T, THEREISN'T 
tively well-heeled folks who were MUCH EVIDENCE OF 
clever enough to lend the govern- 
ment money at profitable rates. To GOVERNMENT 
these fortunate individuals (nearly 
15% of whom are not even American saith 
citizens), there is indeed a U.S. gov- THAN THEIRS 
ernment, or at least someone who 
disburses those dividend checks. 

And we must take some of the blame ourselves, we ordi- 
nary, middle-level citizens. For years we voted for men who 
promised to battle Big Government, also known as a “cancer,” 
un-American and inimical to Our Way of Life. And they did, 
these brave men, these Reagans and Bushes: they cut and they 
trimmed. They deregulated. They privatized. They hacked at 
entitlements and skirmished with “waste” ... Until nothing 
was left but the irs. 

So I say to Washington, prove me wrong! Show that our 
taxes serve some nobler function than to perpetuate the irs. I 
can think of two convincing approaches. One would be to use 
the 20% of the budget earmarked for defense to cancel the 30% 
of tax dollars that are earmarked for interest on the federal 
debt. I am talking about a global strike against the people to 
whom we owe the debt: Bomb ‘em, strafe 'em, plow them un- 
der with tanks! If we could fight for oil, or whatever it was, we 
could surely fire a few rounds to lower the debt. 

The alternative, if that sounds too nasty, is to disinter dear 
Uncle Sam. I can just see that eccentric old geezer striding out 
into the daylight again, rolling up his sleeves and getting down 
to work—feeding the hungry, healing the sick, scrubbing the 
environment, giving us an infrastructure that isn’t made out 
of balsa wood and rubber cement. So free Uncle Sam and take 
my money! I wouldn’t mind paying taxes—to a government. @ 
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4RUNNER 


if 


LOOK AT THE SPOT. 


WE PUT YOUIN. © 


Nestled in the shadow of the majestic San Juans, about 20 or so minutes 
from Purgatory, Colorado, you'll find this bit of heaven. Sure, you have to 
go a little out of your way to get there, but that’s what the 1992 Toyota 
4Runner SR5 V6 is about. With a muscular 30 liter V6, shift-on-the-move 
4WD, and Toyota’ legendary reliability, it’s as prepared for the journey as 
you are. And wherever you go, you won't leave civilization behind thanks 
to a luxury interior and options like CD player and moonroof. So grab 
the atlas and pick a spot. We'll be happy to put you tn your place. 

Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA if youd like a 4Runner brochure or the location 
of your nearest dealer. 


“T love what you do for me? 


CP) TOYOTA 











TOYOTA REMINDS YOU TO 


TREAD LIGHTLY!” 


ON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LAND 


© 1991 Toyora Motor Sales, USA. Inc 



























Designed for the 
most important part of 
any com puter. 


The person who uses it. 





These days, it seems just about anyone can make 
and sell computers. But only one company has a way 
to give you more—service and support unmatched 

by anyone else in the industry. It's called HelpWare > 
and it’s yours with every IBM PS/2° computer, 

He ‘|pWare is a whole new way of working with 
IBM. It's with you every ste p of the way—be on you 
buy a PS/2. while youre using it, even when youre 
re vady to move on to more powerful models. It’s a new 
number to call with your PC questions, a new 30-day 
quibble-free return policy y. new education centers. 
new trade-in and lease plans, plus a host of other 
offerings for PS/2 and OS/2? In short. HelpWare is 
total customer satisfaction—the most and best 
service and support you can get. 

With HelpWare. there's a ‘lot standing behind a 
PS/2. And that could be the best reason to be sitting 
in front of one. 






Introducing 


IBM HelpWare for P S/2. 


{ collection of service and support nobody else can touch. 
- HelpBuy? trade-ins, leases, money-back guarantee. 
HelpLearn? in-person, in-depth, hands-on education centers. 
HelpCenter? for fast. thorough answers, call 1 800 PS2-2227. 
1 host of other offerings available, yours with every PS/2. 
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